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CLUBS and CONSERVATION 


Some facts about marine gas taxes, public 


relations and barometer fishing. 


KNOTTY PROBLEM for conserva- 

tionists in an outbreak of sleep- 
ing sickness or encephalitis has been 
considered exhaustively by the Flor- 
ida Audubon Society. 

According to Audubon officials 
there is no proof that birds are in- 
strumental in carrying the disease 
although it has been recommended 
by some health authorities that the 
numbers of birds be reduced as a 
safety measure. 

In a release to Florida news agen- 
cies, the Society outlined results of 
surveys they had conducted through 
a number of physicians and medical 
entomologists in federal and state 
health services. The conclusion was 
that there are more than two dozen 
different viruses causing different 
types of encephalitis, three or four 
of which may be found in Florida. 
The type which has caused some 
cases in West Florida is known as 
the St. Louis strain because it caused 
an epidemic there some years back. 
Mosquitoes are recognized as car- 
riers of the ailment but the exact 
species of mosquito is uncertain. 

Both wild and domestic birds are 
sometimes blamed as reservoir hosts 
of the virus but so far there is no 
scientific evidence to indicate that 
any species of bird is responsible. 


Virus of the disease has been found - 


in the blood of some animals as well 
as birds. 

Some areas of the state had regu- 
lations banning the use of bird feed- 


ing stations during the warm 
months. 
The Audubon Society recom- 


mends that bird baths be cleaned 
daily to keep them from becoming 
a breeding area for mosquitoes. 

As to mosquito control, Russell 
Mason, executive director of the 
Florida society, has this to say: 

“There are so many high-powered 
insecticides on the market today 
that while trying to control mosqui- 
toes, you may endanger the entire 
wildlife community and man him- 
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self. Some of the materials easily 
purchased today are highly poison- 
ous to humans, to dogs and cats, to 
chickens and horses as well as birds. 
We might, through using some of 
these for mosquito control, have re- 
sults that would be worse than an 
epidemic of encephlitis.” 


Marine Gas Taxes 

The next session of Congress will 
see a bill introduced earmarking 
gasoline taxes on marine fuel for 
the construction of boating facil- 
ities, according to a_ prediction 
by the Outboard Boating Club of 
America. 

According to Bill Dyer, govern- 
ment relations department of the 
OBC, who made the announcement, 
“While it is impossible to foresee 
with absolute certainty what bills 
will be introduced at any session 
of Congress, we have every expecta- 
tion that a bill earmarking the fed- 
eral tax on marine fuel will be 
proposed.” 

The federal government at pres- 
ent refunds two cents of the 4-cent 
federal tax on gasoline provided the 
fuel is consumed in non-highway 
use. 

“Unfortunately,” says Dyer, “90 
per cent of the federal and state 
money available for refund goes un- 
claimed due to red tape.” 

He suggested that park executives, 
already faced with overcrowding at 
launching facilities, should support 
federal and state earmarking pro- 
grams as the solution to financing 
additional boating access facilities 
as well as other major projects. 


Likes Deer Prospects 
Speaking of a population “explo- 
sion” in whitetail deer, Charles 
(Continued on page 41) 


DOVE HUNTERS SCORE 
ON MANAGEMENT AREAS 


OUTH FLORIDA DOVE hunters hit the 
S jackpot during the opening 
weekend of the October season, 
while hunting the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s new J. W. 
Campbell Dove Management areas 
in Dade County. Approximately 
7,500 of the speedy game birds were 
bagged by nearly 1,000 hunters 
October 6 and 7, for a two day hunt- 
ing average of 7.2 birds per man. 

“This type of hunter success for 
the early dove season in south 
Florida is almost unbelievable and 
indicates that more dove manage- 
ment areas will be in the making 
next year,” stated W. T. McBroom, 
Commissioner for the Game Com- 
mission’s Everglades Region. 

Hunters have been cautioned, 
however, that the Commission 
public dove field program cannot 
be tabbed an unqualified success 
throughout the state—there simply 
are not enough doves present at the 
right place, at the right time. 

The Commission’s position is that 
it cannot guarantee that everyone 
will enjoy good hunting every time 
they hunt these special dove fields, 
but the overall program will provide 
the Florida hunter improved hunt- 
ing in those areas where sufficient 
demand for public areas justify the 
necessary expenditures by the Com- 
mission. 

In all probability, emphasis will 
be placed on heavily populated por- 
tions of the state, such as the lower 
east coast. Commissioner McBroom 
has been instrumental in obtaining 
and locating the Dade County ex- 
perimental managed dove fields. @ 


Due to improved water conditions, 
Florida frog hunters will be allowed 
to hunt frogs in Conservation Area 
No. 3, Everglades Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area, starting Nov. 17, 1962. 


THE COVER 


The hunting of bobwhite quail can be enjoyed throughout Florida. 
The season for this popular native game bird opened statewide November 


17th. See pages 22 and 23. 


Cover Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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FLORIDA'S WILDLIFE 
MANAGEMENT AREAS 


This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to 
hunting 27 Wildlife Management Areas as listed below. 
hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to hunt on 
the Management Areas. 


Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout Florida, the $5.00 
Eglin Air Force 


In addition to a regular 


permit opens most of the 27 Areas, with the following exceptions: 


Base, where a $4.00 Air Force Permit is required, good for the season; and the Cecil 


M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required. 


MULTIPLE Public Use Code for Listing Below: 
* Open To Fishing. 
** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 
t Open To Taking Of Frogs. 


See Special Management Area Summaries For Regulations, Permits, and Seasons. 


AREAS 





Blackwater (*) 
Eglin Field (**) 
Roy S. Gaskin (*) 
Apalachee (*7) 
Liberty (*) 
Leon-Wakulla (*) 
Aucilla (*) 
Steinhatchee (*) 
Osceola (*) 

Lake Butler(* 7) 
Gulf Hammock (*7) 


- Camp Blanding (**) 
. Guano River (*) 

. Ocala (*7) 

. Tomoka (***) 

. Farmton (**) 


Citrus (*7) 


. Croom (**) 

. Richloam (*7) 

. Avon Park (*) 

. Cecil M. Webb (*7) 
- Lee (*) 


Okeechobee (*) 


. Fisheating Creek (*7) 
. J. W. Corbett (**t) 
. Devil’s Garden (*) 
. Everglades (*) 
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LOCATION 
(Counties) 


Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 


Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 


Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 
Jackson 

Liberty 

Wakulla & Leon 

Jefferson, Taylor & Wakulla 
Dixie & Lafayette 

Baker & Columbia 
Columbia, Bakers & Union 
Levy 

Clay 

St. Johns 

Marion, Putnam & Lake 
Flagler - Volusia 

Volusia & Brevard 

Citrus 

Hernando & Sumter 
Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 
Highlands & Polk 
Charlotte 

Lee 

Okeechobee 

Glades 

Palm Beach 

Hendry 

Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 


ACRES OPEN 


TOTAL 


85,000 
390,000 
118,300 

6,000 
133,120 

67,000 
110,000 
225,000 

92,000 

96,000 
100,000 

56,000 

12,000 
203,680 
100,000 

50,000 

41,000 

17,000 

60,000 
108,000 

57,000 

40,000 

16,000 
100,000 

90,000 

40,000 
724,000 
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OSCEOLA 


PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 


Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 

Deer — Quail 

Deer — Quail 

Deer — Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 
Deer — Bear — Squirrel 

Deer 

Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Bear 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog 
Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog — Squirrel — Quail 
Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 

Deer — Quail 

Deer — Quail — Squirrel 

Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
Quail — Deer 

Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
Turkey — Quail 

Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 

Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 

Turkey — Quail 

Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 








Fastening a stringer of fish 


to a boat should be a simple chore 





but many catches are lost by sloppy 


knots, weak stringers, or butterfingers. 


Bo* LEARNING VERSUS experience 
is a perpetual competition. In 
any field of endeavor you'll find in- 
sults hurled between “practical” ex- 
perts and holders of various degrees 
and diplomas. 

If you scorn the written word as 
a means of acquiring fishing ability, 
go no further because this is a de- 
fense of the “book fisherman” and I 
don’t want to get you sore. 

Though grizzled veterans may 
laugh at articles on how to fish and 
may break up in glee at highly col- 
ored accounts of battles to the death 
with vicious fishes, let me present 
some facts in defense of fishing 
writers and their works. 

When I was a bramble-scratched 
8-year-old on a Kansas farm I 
learned to baitcast from ancient 
copies of the old National Sports- 
man magazine. I was doing it with 
a 40-cent reel and a catalpa pole 
with fence staples for guides but, 
by golly, I was baitcasting and no 
one in my acquaintance had even 
seen it done before. Although my 
form was unusual in that I whirled 
the thing around my head before 
letting fly, the bait would reach 
fairly distant bullheads in muddy 
stock ponds. 

At that time 40 years ago most 
of the local landowners spoke sneer- 
ingly of “book farmers” who fooled 
with planned crop rotation and 
worried about soil erosion and ter- 
racing. Consequently, I was a bit ret- 
icent about my magazine-acquired 
skills, fearing I might be dubbed a 
book fisherman. It was a bit later 
that I became friends with Don 
Buck, a neighbor lad who had ac- 
tually caught a bass on a plug. 

Since then, I’ve used selected out- 
door writers as sources of about 80 
percent of my outdoor knowledge. 
Since I hunt or fish about 200 days 
a year, this is a frank confession I 
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can’t learn all by “practical” experi- 
ence. 

Although a large percentage of 
the outdoor material written is 
purely rod and gun adventure you 
soon learn to separate the fact from 
the window dressing and it’s very 
unusual to find how-to information 
that is actually phony. 

Here are some things to note 
about outdoor writing. 

Certain authors become partial to 
certain methods and unknowingly 
overplay them. For example, a dedi- 
cated spin-fisherman may gradually 
lose sight of the fact that other 
methods exist. The same may be 
true of a fly-happy soul like me. 

Some writers become “loners” 
and refuse to rub shoulders with 
other sportsmen. The tendency is 
for them to get crotchety and set in 
their ways, ignoring what goes on 
outside their own boats. Although 
they may be true experts, their 
knowledge is likely to be somewhat 
narrowed. Have you noticed some 
like that? 

In Florida fishing, I’m like an al- 
coholic making moonshine. I get to 
entertaining myself and neglecting 
the end product, thus turning out a 
column confined too much to my 
own adventures. 

I have often wondered at the re- 
luctance of many fishermen to read 
about their sport. A few dollars 
worth of well-selected books not 
only help your fishing but make it 
more fun. 

One disadvantage in the average 
how-to fishing book is that it usual- 
ly starts from scratch and appears, 
at first glance, to be for rank be- 
ginners only. Many an experienced 
angler refuses to wade through this 
elemental stuff and may never learn 
the author has a lot of things to say 
to him too. 

The wisenheimer who says there’s 


FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 








nothing he can learn from any 
writer is always wrong. I know of no 
all-around authority on all sports 
fishing—writer or not. 

There are certain fishing writers 
I follow religiously. One of them 
I have never met and I doubt if he 
regards this as any great loss. I con- 
sider him one of the best, I have 
learned a great deal from him and 
it was a surprise to read his discov- 
ery of something I had known for 
many years, a minor bit of informa- 
tion that proved one man’s experi- 
ences are not duplicated by an- 
other’s, even though both of them 
squander much of their lives fishing. 

The time of year is very import- 
ant in any fishing within the con- 
tinental limits of the U.S. This is a 
fact sometimes overlooked by out- 
door writers—to their shame. It is 
a fact some irresponsible resort own- 
ers would like to have the public 
overlook. 

When you absorb quantities of 
how-to about a particular spot, re- 
member the “when-to” is equally if 
not more important. 

I blame the outdoor writers for 
sending many trusting souls on fruit- 
less expeditions, merely because the 
time to go for a certain kind of fish- 
ing was played down or omitted 
entirely. 

But the fault is more often that 
of the careless reader. When you 
read of tremendous fishing in late 
March, study the situation carefully 
before going forth in April. There 
are certain runs of fish that may 
take up only a few days and may 
not occur at all. Usually, spectacular 
fishing is the result of a whole series 
of things involving weather, time 
of year and water level. 

All of us can learn. 


— 


Stringing a fish is a minor opera- 
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tion but there is room for doing it 
wrong. 

Plain gill stringing with a cord 
run through the fish’s gills is com- 
mon with panfish although it won’t 
keep them alive as well as a stringer 
run through the lip. Snap stringers 
are generally better although cord 
stringers with “needle” ends work 
fine. 

The question is whether to string 
through one lip or both and the an- 
swer is simple. 

If the fish are to be left tethered 
where there is no current or are to 
be led beside a very slowly moving 
boat, I think it’s best to string 
through only the lower jaw. The 
fish thus has more freedom, the use 
of his mouth is only slightly im- 
paired and mutilation is negligible. 
In fact, a bass would probably sur- 
vive if released after considerable 
time thus restrained. 

If the current moves briskly or the 
boat is to be in fairly rapid motion 
with fish in tow, then stick the clip 
through both jaws. Otherwise, the 
fish’s mouth can be forced open and 
he will “drown” or be choked on 
grass or other water growth. 





I’ve been fooling with a Rogue fly 
reel—a recent arrival in Florida al- 
though I saw it being used some 
time ago by Western fishermen. 

It’s a large-capacity job, capable 
of holding a GAF fly line and 175 
yards of 18-pound backing. Not ex- 
actly cheap, it costs $34.75 with 
case. It’s a quality product, being 
made of a strong, light alloy, ano- 
dized and with stainless steel screws 
and other parts. 

The Rogue, apparently named for 
the West Coast river of that name, 
was built for wire line trolling as 
well as fly fishing. It’s single action 
and has a drag that can be released 
by the little finger of the casting 
hand when in fly fishing position. 
The fly fisherman can thus release 
all tension when stripping line but 
have a pre-selected drag when the 
fish strikes. 


The Rogue fly reel features unique 
finger release for the drag. It is a large 
capacity outfit for heavy fishing. 
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When bass are not to be towed through 

the water, or tethered in swift moving 

currents, best way to string them is 

through the lower jaw only, as this 
angler has done. 


This feature does not help me per- 
sonally although some of my friends 
are fond of it. I use a drag light 
enough that I can strip without re- 
leasing it. Depends on your own 
method. Release or no release, I like 
the reel. 


Plastic worms, deadly and much- 
used bass baits, have usually been 
most successful when humped slow- 
ly along the bottom. 





This fish-catching method has 
never appealed to a tribe of casters 
who prefer to keep things mov- 
ing with more throwing and _ less 
waiting. 

For those who go for shoreline 
casting the worm can be acceptable 
with modifications. 

For example, the Tango worm 
has a “mouthpiece” of metal that 
keeps it high in the water and im- 
parts a built-in wiggle. When a fish 
strikes a Tango, he hits as he would 
any other fast-moving lure and you 
handle him that way. None of the 
let-him-run technique used with 
bottom worms. 

Admittedly there are times when 
a fish wants it on the bottom, times 
when they don’t want to chase some- 
thing moving fast and times when 
they want to take their time with 
something they don’t understand. 

Nevertheless, the Tangos and sim- 
ilar devices fill an important spot in 
the box. Casts fine. Catches fish. 


Pronouncements regarding the 
kind of weather in which fish are 
best caught are generally pretty 
vague. Often proved wrong and 
usually backed up by insufficient 
experience. 

However, during the spring of 
1962 I watched the results of plug 
casters on a stretch of grass flat. 
The fishing lasted from January 
through early April and the weath- 
er pattern was too consistant to be 
ignored. 

Every large catch of bass and 
every large artificial-caught fish I 
learned of was caught on an over- 
cast day. Sunny days brought only 
small fish and half-hearted strikes. 
I used reports from four grass flat 
regulars in reaching the conclusion 
that cloudy days were by far the 
best bet for that kind of fishing. 

Before you send me poison-pen 
letters, remember that this was only 
one shallow grass flat and that all 
of my subjects fished with surface 
and near-surface lures. They did not 
bump the bottom nor did they 
use bait. Bottom fishing, of course, 
is pretty specialized business in 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


Reloading shotshells and cartridges, when 


done right, can be safe — and easy. 


NYONE WHO DOES ANY appreci- 

able amount of powder burning, 
whether at legal game and unpro- 
tected varmints or optionally at a 
variety of inanimate targets, soon 
realizes that “store bought” ammu- 
nition can be quickly used up. The 
shooter also realizes that, in certain 
center fire cartridge and shotshell 
loadings particularly, regular shoot- 
ing practice can be something of a 
drain on the billfold. 

It is not surprising that serious, 
continually active shooters are tak- 
ing up reloading of cartridges and 
shotshells. 

Aside from financial savings, oth- 
er advantages accrue. Within the 
limits of practical ballistics and com- 
mon sense safety, a wide variety of 
cartridge and shotshell loadings can 
be developed right on the home 
scene. Every gun will handle some 
particular load best; experimental 
reloading, within already established 
safe working limits, can determine 
the one that gives peak perform- 
ance, even in the most eccentric of 
firearms.... 

The Lyman, Speer, Belding & 
Mull and other widely used basic 
instruction reloading manuals con- 
tain an impressive variety of tested, 
proven performance cartridge and 
shell loadings in all popular calibers 
and gauges.... 

Besides, reloading is fun. Shoot- 
ers find there is a great deal of 
pleasure to be had from restoring 
fired cartridge cases and shotshells 
to useful, roaring life. 

Whatever the personal motiva- 
tion, there is widespread active in- 
terest in reloading. Everywhere I go 
the subject is broached to me by 
shooters, and incoming correspond- 
ence is heavy with detailed mention 
of basic and advanced technical 
phases of reloading. 

For the last two years, at least, I 
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have tried to give periodic editorial 
treatment to the subject, in line with 
reader desire for helpful informa- 
tion, and the increased activity in 
that phase of the shooting game. I 
have particularly tried to call shoot- 
er attention to brand names of re- 
loading tools that give efficient, 
dependable performance, and have 
deliberately avoided mentioning 
those that are known trouble- 
makers or products of disinterested 
manufacturers once tools reach con- 
sumer hands. 

Substantiation of the growing pop- 
ularity of reloading can be found in 
the obvious disappearance of once 
wasted empty cartridge and shell 
cases from firing lines of club ranges. 

Where once trap and Skeet shoot- 
ing clubs collected and burned emp- 
ty shotgun shells in huge piles, now 
the clubs either reload the empties 
for re-sale to club members, or 
find ready market for them among 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


‘cernedly discarding fresh, 





hull hungry  shotshell reloaders 
nationwide. 

And once fired, empty center fire 
rifle cartridge cases in the popular 
calibers are like nuggets of gold to 
reloaders who chance to find them 
lying on the ground after a non-re- 
loader has finished his range prac- 
tice, packed his gear and gone home. 
Today, few range sites are long clut- 
tered with discarded brass. If a re- 
loader happens to be present when 
a fellow shooter is firing and uncon- 
clean 
empties, chances are good they will 
be collected and gratefully pocketed 
even before they have _ cooled! 
(Watch what happens to freshly 
fired large calibre rifle cases and 
shotshells the next time you are a 
fascinated by-stander at a lively 
range practice session. Most likely, 
you will be amused at the polite, 
but determined competition for dis- 
carded brass.) 

Reloaders lucky enough to obtain 
empties discarded by a non-reloader 
during range practice, take them 
home and recondition them with far 
more loving care than they give the 
family car. 

Of course, to do any practical re- 
loading, whether for fun or economy 
or both, you first have to have the 
proper tools. The axiom that “a good 
workman deserves a good tool and 
vice versa” holds true of reloading 
operations. 

Twenty years ago, there were only 
about half a dozen brands of reload- 
ing tools on the market, and names 
like Lyman, Pacific and Belding & 
Mull largely dominated those. Now, 
it is a different story. The list of 
brand names from which a choice 


For reloading metallic center fire cart- 
ridges, the Texan Model T is an es- 
pecially good performer. 
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can be made is long—in some re- 
spects, too long! Mixed in among 
the reliable offerings are some new 
brands of tools that contain “bugs” 
in their engineering and intended 
smooth performance, as well as one 
or two brands so cheaply made that 
they fail to hold up in service. 

Among the dependably perform- 
ing post-war reloading tools are 
those in the Texan line, as made by 
Sovereign Instruments Company, 
Dallas, Texas. A long period of en- 
gineering research and product test- 
ing preceded their introduction to 
the consumer market. 

For reloading metallic cartridges, 
the Texan Model T is an especially 
good performer. Its contemporary in 
the shotshell category, the Model M, 
is equally efficacious. 

Both tools are intended for fast, 
uniform production of ready-to-use 
reloads, and are of semi-automatic 
type but with some _ operational 
stages entirely automatic. 

In the Model M, for example, once 
you have filled the tool’s work sta- 
tions with shell cases in various 
stages of reloading, each down-and- 
up stroke on the operating handle 
will thereafter produce a- fully 
loaded shell, until component feed- 
ing reservoirs have to be refilled. 
You can also remove and _ inspect 
single shells at any stage of re- 
loading. 

Tool operation, therefore, can be 
quickly learned, even though you 
have never done any reloading. With 
proper accessory, the Texan Model 
M will reload the new steel base, 
plastic shells as easily as the long- 
used paper tube shells. 

The Texan reloading tools were 
among the first to use shotshell pow- 
der and shot load control bushings 
for unmistakable selection and use 
of control component parts. These 
bushings slip in a bar component and 
cannot be erroneously placed in the 
wrong recess, should the reloader 
suffer momentary absent-minded- 
ness when setting up for a reloading 
session. 

Another commendable feature is 
the reduced need for frequent ad- 
justment during reloading opera- 
tions. Once set up properly, the only 
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To use a_e shotshell 
reloading tool efficient- 
ly, the reloader should 
know component parts 
and their functions. 
Illustrated at right is 
the Texan Model M. 
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major adjustment sequence required 
is to check space tolerance between 
the tool’s rotating table and the 
crimp plunger head. This adjust- 
ment is controlled by a convenient 
top-turret nut that looks much like a 
wheel-nut on a 1920 automobile. 

The Texan Model T, made for the 
reloading of center fire metallic 
cartridges, has the exclusive feature 
of a 7-station turret that takes sizing 
and seating dies for three different 
calibers, plus powder measure. Like 
any quality, well-engineered prod- 
uct, it is a joy to use. 

In the reloading game, experi- 
ence is the best teacher. However, 
initially applied knowledge, gained 
from reading or personal association 
with an experienced reloader, will 
help by-pass some of the more com- 
mon difficulties. 

In using the Texan Model T 
metallic cartridge reloading tool, for 
example, for truly trouble-free tool 
operation and _ subsequent bullet 
performance afield, the beginner- 
reloader should stick to the use of 
uniformly made, ballistically bal- 
anced bullets, like Texan’s own and 
those of Speer, Sierra and Hornady. 
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When reloading metallic car- 
tridges, whatever the brand of tool 
used, lubrication of cases to be re- 
loaded is absolutely necessary—yet 
just the right type and quantity of 
lubricant must be applied; other- 
wise, reloading dies will freeze or 
be over-lubriacted. Too much lubri- 
cant builds up hydraulic pockets in 
the dies, since there is no place for 
the lubricant to disperse. 

C-H die lubricant is a recom- 
mended product. Pour some of it on 
a clean, uninked rubber stamp pad. 
You want just enough lubricant on 
the pad so that when the empty 
cases to be reloaded are rolled on 
the pad they will pick up an almost 
invisible film of the lubricant. 

I have also used DuPont “Seven- 
ite” silicone auto polish successfully, 
via the dip and drain method of 
lubricating the cleaned cartridge 
cases ready for reloading. 

Since primer seating depth affects 
gun chamber headspace, it should 
be carefully checked and tool gauge 
correctly set before starting actual 
reloading operations. 

Correct primer seating depth can 

(Continued on page 42) 





A good raccoon hunting dog must be 


Raccoon hunting with hounds — an 


exciting outdoor adventure with a history 


dating back to the early American pioneer days 


MIDNIGHT MUSIC 


eee HAVE My EARS been filled 
with words describing the thrill 
and glory to be found in chasing a 
coon through the woods at night. 
What originally might have sounded 
like so much loss of sleep, actually 
has developed into memorable occa- 
sions and nights filled with excite- 
ment. 

Now to set the record straight, I 
am not a confirmed coon hunter; 
however, I have reached a definite 
opinion that those who do occupy 
their nights following a pack of 
dogs hell bent on chasing a coon up 
a tree, have found something. On the 
other hand, maybe the coon hunter 
did not find it. They probably had 
it all the time, and it was really I 
that made the discovery. 

Raccoon hunting is as old as the 
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hills, with records indicating that 
Daniel Boone, and others of our il- 
lustrious forefathers, made a prac- 
tice of throwing scraps to dogs that 
would chase and tree a coon. In 
some respects the practice of rac- 
coon hunting with hounds is inher- 
ited. This sport is often handed 
down from father to son and many 
of the coon hounds owned by to- 
day’s hunters can be traced back 
to the dog that grandfather used on 
his nightly ventures into the woods. 
Coon hunting is, to quote the old 
adage, about as American as apple 
pie and the Saturday night bath. It 
is definitely an American heritage 
and truly builds a bond between 
father and son. 

From a short acquaintance with 
the sport of coon hunting, I would 


in good 
health, and be powerful if he is to survive close 
encounters with the adversary. 


By JIM FLOYD 


classify this type of recreation as a 
man’s game. The glamor of listening 
to a pack of hounds, fighting and 
twisting through underbrush, in 
mud and water filled sloughs, push- 
ing mired vehicles out of mud and 
sand, and finally staying up most of 
the night is not especially appeal- 
ing to the fair sex. Speaking solely 
as an individual, it might be well 
that there is a sport in which the 
ladies do not care to participate, es- 
pecially in this day of ‘“together- 
ness”. It might be well that here is 
a phase of our outdoor recreation in 
which the ladies are generally ex- 
cluded, and a man can teach his son 
to become a man without the femi- 
nine interference. 

A coon hunt is a casual and a gen- 
eral sort of thing and does not enter 
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into the rituals, preparation and 
planning so often associated with 
many other types of hunting. Under 
normal circumstances one or two 
phone calls to coon hunting cronies 
is all that is needed to get up a coon 
hunt. At other times it is simply a 
scene of a father saying to his sons, 
“Boys, let’s load up the dogs and be 
gone.” Coon hunters like company, 
but as a general rule, it is the com- 
pany of other coon hunters. Now 
don’t get the wrong impression. 
These individuals who hunt rac- 
coons for the sport of it are not a 
clanish group, but on the other 
hand, they make no great effort to 
convert the balance of the human 
population into coon hunters. A 
bonafide coon hunter just does not 
go around inviting strangers to go 
hunting with him. They will, how- 
ever, be more than happy to intro- 
duce you to the sport provided you 
do the initial inquiring. 

Requirements for basic coon 
hunting equipment is a minimum. 
Of course, the most important item 
of any coon hunt is the dog or dogs. 
Other than that almost any clothing 
that is suitable for work is ideal for 
coon hunting. I was initiated to the 
order of night coon hunting on a 
hot summer night and made the 
mistake of wearing a short sleeved 
shirt, and low cut shoes. My first 
mistake was the shirt, as on that 
particular night the Florida mos- 
quitos were busy individuals. If the 
mosquitoes were not enough, the 
heat of the day soon wore off and 
the chill of the North Florida night 
left me wishing for a long sleeved 
shirt of heavier material. The sec- 
ond mistake was the low shoes and I 
discovered my error early in the 
evening when entering a swamp 
soon after the dogs treed their first 
coon. 

Most coon hunters will wear 
either rubber hip boots or rubber 
knee boots. One manufacturer of 
coon hunting equipment has _ pro- 
duced a rubber jack boot that ex- 
tends above the knee but not quite 
as high as a hip boot. You will need 
a flashlight of considerable power, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Photos By Jim Floyd 


The voice of a good ‘coon-hound is both loud and pleasant. The pleasant 
voice speaks for itself. The loudness is necessary should the distance 
become great between the hunter and his dog. 
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oa 4a." #. @ (Continued from preceding page) 
—_ ae eee © not only for threading through the 

_ | + woods and dodging gopher holes, 
but to cast into the tree tops to lo- 
cate the raccoon. A hunting horn 
created either from the horn of a 
steer or from a goat horn does add a 
romantic touch to a hunt; however, 
it is not a requisite as many hunt- 
ers rely upon the horn of their ve- 
hicle to recall the hounds. 

One little item that might really 
be sort of incidental to a successful 
coon hunt, but that fascinated me, 
is the instrument known as a “coon 
squaller”. I became introduced to 
this gadget on my first hunt. The 
dogs had treed a raccoon, but the 
The raccoon, or scene cs the fedians: called him, is lights of the hunters failed to reveal 
found in every part of Florida. He is extremely adaptable its location. My host for the evening 
to changing land use, and provides many hours of whole- did, without warning or malice, 

some outdoor adventure. place the squaller to his mouth and 
Hounds that will run game are common, but dogs that did blow into the thing. What 
must take to treeing their game are a different matter. erupted was one of the most hair 
Once the raccoon is treed, the hound must remain at the Yalsing sounds that has ever broken 
tree until the hunter arrives. the night air. A coon squaller in 
appearance is similar to a duck call, 
but that is where the similarity 
= ee ’ © $e tea = oends as the sound it creates is quite 
ee lg | eee hac ard Ser = different. The purpose of the squal- 
(oy Sf ; _— ler is to simulate a raccoon fight, or 
something of that nature, and it is 
designed to make a raccoon that is 
in hiding become inquisitive and 
venture a look see at what is go- 
ing on. While I have not personally 
witnessed this scene, I am advised 
by coon hunters that a raccoon that 
is wise in the ways of the hunter 
will cover his eyes in order that 
they not reveal his location under 
the glare of the lights. This squal- 
ler has been proven successful and 
probably has brought to bag many 
att | a ae ae | raccoons that would not otherwise 
One iiece i =2. : | have been spotted. 

“ee Cl. ~ R v _ - There you have it—the basic 
—. | equipment for a successful coon 
# hunt. Clothing to suit the climate 
and time of the year. A pair of boots, 
the type depending upon the terrain 
in which you plan to hunt. A flash 
light and a powerful one at that, as 
some of the ring-tailed critters can 
climb trees as tall as any of the pro- 
verbial Georgia pines. A coon squal- 
ler may not be essential, but it 
might come in handy and surely 
could be lots of fun if you know 
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how to use it. A horn for the hounds, 
and you will be all set to go, pro- 
vided you have the hounds. 

I am not qualified to even begin 
to discuss the merits of the various 
breeds of coon hounds, but then on 
the other hand, I don’t find many 
coon hunters that can discuss all 
the merits of the various breeds. The 
coon hunters may know these mer- 
its, but they, like most dog men, 
are perhaps prejudice about one par- 
ticular breed—their favorite. 

To be real basic, I guess you 
could classify any dog that will 
chase a coon up a tree and bark 
while in the process of the chase 
and at the treed coon as a qualified 
coon hound. I ask the coon hunters 
of my acquaintance to forgive me 
for the above statement, as a hunt- 
er’s impression of his hounds _ in- 
clude far more than this basic re- 
quirement. I requested several coon 
hunting friends of mine to outline 
what they would desire in a “good” 
coon dog without regard to breed, 
and received in turn the following 
points: 

1. A good coon dog must be a 
natural tree dog. Hounds that will 
run game are common, but hounds 
that take to treeing are a different 
matter. Once a good coon dog has 
treed, he must remain at the tree 
until the hunter arrives. 

2. A good coon dog must have a 
pleasant voice and a loud voice. The 
loud voice is necessary if the dis- 
tance between the hunter and the 
hound is great. The pleasant voice 
speaks for itself, as half the pleas- 
ure of coon hunting is in the sound 
of the hounds. 

3. A good coon dog must be in 
good health, a powerful individual, 
a good swimmer, and possess a nat- 
ural killer instinct. The powerful 
and healthy condition is necessary if 
the dog is to survive encounters 
with raccoons in the water. The kill- 
er instinct is necessary to survive 
numerous encounters with raccoons. 

4. A good coon dog must be a 
good hunter, possess a love of the 
hunt, be willing to range out and 
find game, and above all not quit 
until recalled or picked up. 

5. A good coon dog must be will- 
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ing to hunt nothing but raccoons. 

This fifth and last point could in 
all possibility create quite a debate 
between those who chase raccoons 
for pleasure and those who are ad- 
verse to the use of dogs in the woods 
for any purpose. I will not presume 
to enter this debate by taking either 
the pro or con side of the various 
views on this subject; however, a 
coon hunter that takes pride in his 
dogs, considers any form of wildlife 
other than raccoons as trash. I point 
out that this description of other 
wildlife is the coon hunters and not 
mine. While the hunter will praise 
his dog for treeing a raccoon, and 
might forgive it for treeing an opos- 
sum or wild cat, a sound hickory rod 
is the dog’s reward for chasing a 
deer. 

If a dog meets these five basic re- 
quirements established for a good 
coon hound, then the owner of such 
animal would indeed have a “brag 
dog”. 

There are six recognized breeds 
of coon hounds; Black and Tan, 
Redbone, Bluetick, Plott, English 
Fox and Coonhound, and the Tree- 
ing Walker. While the Black and Tan 
is the only breed recognized by the 


American Kennel Club this is in no 
way a discredit to the other breeds 
or to the coon-treeing ability of 
hounds of crossed parentage. Of 
the recognized breeds, it is strictly 
a matter of individual preference. 
While some hunters will take an 
oath on one breed, others will have 
several representatives of the vari- 
ous breeds in their kennels. To sum 
up the question of which breed of 
hound is best we will utilize the 
same established standard for any 
breed or class of dog. The good ones 
of each breed are wonderful ani- 
mals; poor ones of each are not 
worth feeding. 

When a coon hunter is not sleep- 
ing, working, planning a hunt or 
actually hunting, here are other 
forms of organized activity in which 
the entire family as well as the hunt- 
er and his dog can participate. There 
are coon hound field trials, regis- 
tered night hunts, and water races, 
organized games such as coon on the 
log, and coon in the hole. Dog auc- 
tions and square dances are often 
associated with such activity. Then 
again this fringe side of coon 
hunting could be another story at 
another time. @ 


The hunt ends when the raccoon is captured, and placed in a sack. Hunters 
often transport their catch to areas with low raccoon populations. 
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THE CANADA GOOSE ar- 
rives in Florida usually 
about mid-October, and 
stays until about the first 
week in March. Its range 
is restricted mainly to 
north and western Florida 
with rare visits to south- 
ern portions of the state. 
Also known as “Honker,” 
this great bird is our larg- 
est and most common 
goose, averaging 3 feet 
long, from tip of bill to tip 
of tail. Its wingspread 
stretches to over 5 feet, 
and its average weight is 
8¥2 pounds. The male is 
called a “gander,” the fe- 
male is the “goose.” 





ORIDA GEESE — WHO'S 


Mingling with ducks and egrets, a flock of Canada Geese lazily bathe, drink, and rest on a fresh-water 
pond located in the St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge in Wakulla County. St. Marks is the major 
wintering grounds for geese in Florida. 13,000 to 14,000 spent the winter there last year. Since 1956 
Florida’s goose population has steadily declined. Surveys by biologists found that geese formerly 
wintering in Florida are spending their winters in Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. 
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When the goose wings south, 
where will he spend the 
winter? The winter goose 
population shift away from 
Florida is largely due to in- 
tensified establishment of new 
feeding and resting areas in 
the states to the north. Lo- 
cated at the southern limits 
of the goose range, Florida 
will probably never have an 
excessively high goose popu- 
lation. But, with a proper hab- 
itat management program 
should be able to maintain 
a satisfactory population for 
hunting purposes. 





A PHOTO STORY 
BY WALLACE HUGHES 





HO 


The BLUE GOOSE is an infrequent visitor to Florida. 
The few individuals that come here are usually al- 
ways in company with flocks of Canada Geese. 
Practically the entire population of this species 
winter in Louisiana and Texas. The head and neck 
of the adult is white, sometimes stained with rusty. 
Its body is gray, with a more or less white belly. 
Immatures have gray heads. Size, less than 3 feet 
long: wingspread 42 feet: weight about 5 pounds. 
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Photo By Morrie Naggiar Photo By Jim Reed 





The SNOW GOOSE (left), like the Blue Goose, 
is rare in Florida and common in Louisiana 
and Texas during the winter. The few in- 
dividuals that visit us usually are seen in 
company with the Canada or Blue Goose. 
The adult Snow Goose is pure white with 
black wing tips, which makes identification 
easy. The head and neck is often stained 
with rusty. Immatures are grayish-white with 
black wing tips. Size, less than 3 feet long; 
wingspread less than 5 feet: weight average 
about 5 pounds. 
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HOW TO AGE 
WHITE-TAILED 


DEER 


By RICHARD HARLOW and MARLIN DeFOOR 


Game Management Division 


F A DEER HERD IS TO remain stable, the annual increase 
| of young stock must at least equal the total losses of 
adults, or if it is to increase, must exceed the adult 
die off. By knowing the proportion of the various age 
classes among the adults present, one may determine 
the average life span as well as past reproductive 
success. Once the normal patterns of these population 
fluctuations are learned, more adequate regulations 
and management practices may be recommended. 

Theoretically when a legal spike buck law is in 
effect, the 14% year age class should show up as the 
largest age class in the kill, with the 2% year old age 
class next and so on down the line. When the 2% year 
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age class is greater than the 1% age class, it is usually 
due to many of the yearling bucks lacking legal sized 
spikes, reproduction has declined, or a difference in 
the peak period of fawn drop, or a combination of 
these or other factors. A declining population usually 
shows a high proportion of old animals while a stable 
population shows a more even distribution of age 
classes, and an increasing population shows relatively 
large numbers of young individuals. The aging techni- 
que is taken from “Tooth Development and Wear As 
Criteria of Age in White-tailed Deer’ by C. W. 
Severinghaus, published in the Journal of Wildlife 
Management, 1949a. 13 (2): 195-216. 
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At age up to 12 months, study of 
the incisors can aid in determining 
the age of the fawn deer. During the 
fifth months of age, the fawn loses 
the two middle incisors (milk or 
deciduous pincers). By age 10 
months, the permanent pincers are 
fully erupted. Milk or deciduous 
lateral and corner incisors are re- 
placed with permanent teeth during 
the tenth or eleventh month. At age 
12 months and older, close study of 
premolars and molars is necessary 
to determine age of deer. 


DENTAL AGE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WHITE-TAILED DEER 


Drawings viewed from cheek side of lower jawbone Age class illustrations based on 


December kills 


FAWN 


3-4 MONTHS OLD 


First three premolars (milk teeth) 
fully erupted. First molar barely 
visible at gum line. At 4 months of 
age fawn would be dropped in 
August and have been conceived in 
January. 
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MILK PREMOLARS 
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MILK PREMOLARS 


7-9 MONTHS OLD 


First molar fully erupted, crest of 
second molar barely showing above 
gum line. Milk teeth showing wear. 
If animal 9 months old, would be 
born in March and conceived in 
August. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Se GUSro 


4-6 MONTHS OLD 


First molar almost fully erupted, 
second molar not yet appearing 
above gum line. Animal dropped in 
June and conceived in November if 
six months old. 
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MILK PREMOLARS 
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1¥%2-YEAR AGE CLASS (YEARLINGS) 


(Continued from preceding page) MILK PREMOLARS MOLARS 


1 YEAR 5 MONTHS 


First three premolars (milk teeth) 
showing considerable wear nearly to 
gum line. First and second molar 
teeth fully erupted with sharp crests. 
Third molar not fully erupted, last 





pierced eae eS aera 3RD PERMANENT PREMOLAR 3RD MOLAR 
of December or January. PUSHING OUT MILK TOOTH NOT FULLY 
ERUPTED 
2ND AND 3RD PERMANENT MOLARS WITH 
PREMOLARS SHOWING BUT SHARP CRESTS ws 1 YEAR 6 MONTHS 


First three premolars (milk teeth) 
shed and permanent premolars about 
4 erupted. Back crest of third mo- 
lar still hidden by gum. Crests of all 
molars sharp pointed. Animal drop- 
ped in June and conceived in No- 
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1 vember 
167 MILK PREMOLAR 32RD MOLAR NOT 
ABOUT TO DROP OFF FULLVY ERUPTED 
PERMANENT PREMOLARS ALL BUT 3RP MOLAR 
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fully erupted—showing no wear. WEAR-SHAPED CRESTS SHARP CRESTS ¢ 
Back crest of third molar still not 


fully erupted above gum line. Very 
slight wear visible on first molar. 
Animal dropped in May and con- . Ww, CN OIE LPN 
ceived in October. (It is possible 3 Pr, 1 enor a 

that in some areas of the State a 3RD MOLAR 


fairly sizable number of fawns may 
be dropped during late January or NOT FULLY ERUPTED 
February and show up heavy in the 
December kill. If deer of this age 
class are placed in the 24% year age 
class instead of the 1% like they 
should be, a distorted picture of 
fawning success may result.) 
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FIRST MOLAR 
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PERMANENT PREMOLARS 
FULLY ERUPTED - SLIGHT 
WEAR ON 3RD PREMOLAR 


ADULT 


ALL MOLARS FULLY 
ERUPTED —SLIGHT WEAR 
ON 3RD CUSP OF ZRO MOLAR 





2 YEARS 6 MONTHS 


All permanent premolars and mo- 
lars fully erupted. Crests of first 
three premolars showing slight wear. 
Slight wear on first molar. Animal 
dropped in June, conceived in No- 
vember. 





3 YEARS 6 MONTHS 


Noticeable wear appearing on first 
three premolars. Substantial wear on 
first molar and slight wear on second 
molar. Most posterior crest on third 
molar showing wear. Animal drop- 
ped in June, conceived in November. 


CRESTS ON PREMOLARS 
SLIGHTLY SiC 
MODERATELY WORN 


2 YEARS 6 MONTHS 


Considerable wear on first molar. 
Dentine wider than enamel on all 
teeth. Only a slight crest noticeable 
on third molar. Wear on all teeth. 
Animal dropped in June, conceived 
in November. 


ALL CRESTS WORN - 
DENTINE WIDER 
THAN ENAMEL 


PREMOLARS 
HEAVILY WORN 


LINGUAL CRESTS OF 


1ST ANO 2ND MOLARS d., } 


SHOWING WEAR 






PERMANENT PREMOLARS 
SHOWING SLIGHT WEAR 








MOLAR WORN SO 


PREMOLARS 
MODERATELY WORN 






f 1ST MOLAR WORN TO W/THIN 
2-3MM OF GUM ON CHEEK SIDE 


AND 4-5 MM ON LINGUAL SIDE 


OVER 10 YEARS 
Age of deer now estimated by the 


amount of enamel showing above 
gum line. Measurement in milli- 
meters. At 10% years of age, first 
molar worn to the gum line, no 
crests, dentine much wider than 
enamel on all teeth. Premolars and 
molars worn to within 2-3 milli- 
meters of gum on cheek side and 2-5 
millimeters on tongue side. @ 
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LIST MOLAR WORN TO 
GUM LINE ON BOTH SIDES 


LINGUAL CRESTS OF 
1ST MOLAR BLUNT - 
DENTINE WIDER THAN 
ENAMEL 


LAST CUSP OF 3RD 


TOP SLOPES TOWARD CHEEK 


PREMOLARS 












LAST CUSP OF 
34RD MOLAR 
FLAT 


4 YEARS 6 MONTHS 


Substantial wear on first and sec- 
ond molars. Only light wear on crest 
of third molar. Animal dropped in 
June, conceived in November. 






CRESTS OF IST ANP 
2Z2ND MOLAR WORN 






7 YEARS 6 MONTHS 


No crests showing on premolars 
or molars. Dentine wider than 
enamel on all teeth. Animal dropped 
on June, conceived in November. 
First molar worn to within 2-3 milli- 
meters of gum line on cheek side and 
4-5 millimeters on tongue side of jaw. 
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Game Laws and Dates 


“genta 1962-63 general hunting 
season for resident game birds and 
animals opened Saturday, Novem- 
ber 17, in all districts of the state. 


Hunting will be allowed everyday 
in the First, Third and Fourth Con- 
servation Districts, as last year. 


In the Northeast Florida Second 
District, eleven counties will be 
open this year to every-day hunting. 
Counties remaining under the “stag- 
gered day” hunting system, with 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays be- 
ing closed each week, are Levy, 
Dixie, Alachua, Gilchrist and La- 
fayette. Counties which were previ- 
ously under the staggered-day hunt- 
ing, but which will be under 
everyday hunting this year, are 
Baker, Bradford, Clay, Columbia, 
Duval, Hamilton, Madison, Nassau, 
Suwannee, Taylor and Union. 


The Fifth District, Central Flor- 
ida, will remain under the Stagger- 
ed-day hunting season, except a 
portion of Sumter County south of 
State Roads 476 and 48. The Ocala 
National Forest will be closed to 
hunting Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Fridays during the period December 
25 through January 1. 


In sections of the state having 
staggered-day hunting, hunting will 
be allowed everyday during the 
first nine days, November 17 to 
November 25, and the period De- 
cember 25 through January 1. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays will be 
closed at all other times. 


Shooting hours for resident game 
species will remain at from one-half 
hour before sunrise to one-half hour 
after sunset on each open day. 
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Hunting Season 


WILD TURKEY 


Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per season. 


First District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Special season 
in DeSoto and Hardee counties to 
open November 17 through Decem- 
ber 2, and December 22 through 
January 1. Pinellas County closed. 


Second District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Alachua, Brad- 
ford and that portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 18 and 
east of U. S. 441 closed at all times. 
Spring turkey gobbler (hens pro- 
tected) hunting season March 30 
through April 14, one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise to 12 noon. Dixie, La- 
fayette, Levy and Gilchrist coun- 
ties closed to Spring Gobbler sea- 
son. 


Third District: Opens November 
17, closes January 13. Spring turkey 
gobbler (hens protected) hunting 
season March 30 through April 14, 
one-half hour before sunrise to 12 
noon, open west of the Choctaw- 
hatchee River and in Leon and 
Jefferson counties. 


Fourth & Fifth Districts: Open 
November 17, close January 6. Col- 
lier County, previously closed to 
turkey hunting, will be open this 
year. 


REGULATIONS FOR 1962-63 HUNTING SEASON — MIGRATORY GAME 


Rail & Gallinule 


DAY'S BAG 15 & 25 Sora 
POSSESSION LIMIT 30 & 25 Sora 
ALL DISTRICTS SEPT. 15 


—STATEWIDE— 
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THROUGH NOV. 18 


Snipe Woodcock 
8 4 
8 8 


DEC. 15 THROUGH JAN. 13 


BUCK DEER 


Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. 


First District: opens November 
17, closes January 6. Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto 
counties, and that part of Hillsbor- 
ough county south of U. S. Highway 
92, closed at all times. 

Second District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Alachua, Brad- 
ford and a portion of Columbia 
County south of State Road 18, and 
east of U. S. 441 closed. Special sea- 
son in Gilchrist County and that 
portion of Levy County between 
State Roads 337 and 339, November 
17 through December 9. 


Third District: Opens November 
17, closes January 13. Special sea- 
son in Walton, Okaloosa, Santa 
Rosa, and Escambia counties to open 
November 17 through December 2, 
and December 15 through January 
1, to coincide with season in Eglin 
Air Force Military Reservation. 
Washington, Holmes and Jackson 
Counties closed. 

Fourth District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. Monroe closed 
to Key Deer. 

Fifth District: Opens November 
17, closes January 6. 


BEAR — RABBIT — WILD HOG 


Black bear legal game during open 
deer season. Daily and seasonal bag 
limited to one. Cub bears protected 
at all times. 

A hunting license is required for 
rabbits during regular hunting sea- 
son. 

Wild hogs are considered game 
animals in certain management areas 
during open season designated for 
each area. 
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SQUIRREL 


Opened statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Districts February 17. Closes 
Third District, Northwest Florida, 
February 24. Daily bag limit of 10 
gray squirrels and two fox squirrels, 
with no season bag limit. 


Three Phase Season 


MOURNING DOVE 


ES HUNTERS WILL HAVE a 
three-phase season for migratory 
dove hunting during the 1962-63 sea- 
son. 

The first phase will be open for 
dove hunters October 6 through 
November 4, with Hardee, DeSoto 
and Glades Counties, and that por- 
tion of Franklin County known as 
Alligator Point, closed to dove 
hunting. 

The second phase opens statewide 
November 22 to run through De- 
cember 9. The third phase will be 
open statewide December 22 through 
January 12. 

Shooting will be allowed from 
12:00 noon until sunset of each open 
day. Daily bag limit for dove will 
be 12, with a possession limit of two 
days bag. 





QUAIL 


Opened statewide November 17, 
closes in First, Second, Fourth and 
Fifth Districts February 17. Closes 
Third District, Northwest Florida, 
February 24. Daily bag limit 10, with 
no season bag limit. 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 
Make certain you have a 
1962-63 Federal migratory 


waterfowl hunting stamp be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 


at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or 
older. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 
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Special Area Regulations 


Waterfowl Hunting Seasons 


Eee DUCK AND cooT hunting 
season opened at 12:00 noon 
November 21, for forty consecutive 
days through December 30. Goose 
hunting will be allowed November 
17 through December 30. 

Under the final migratory hunt- 
ing regulations framework from the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, daily 
bag limits for ducks will be three, 
with a total possession limit of six. 
Daily bag for geese will be two, with 
a possession of four. Both daily bag 
and possession limits for coots will 
be six. 

Special waterfowl regulations in 
effect for the 1962-63 season are: 
Hunting permitted from sunrise to 
sunset except opening day of duck 
season when duck and coot shooting 
begins at 12:00 noon. No hunting of 
canvasback or red head ducks. 

The daily bag may not include 
more than two mallards, black 
ducks, or Florida ducks, singly or in 
the aggregate, or two wood ducks, 
or one hooded merganser. The total 
possession limit may not include 
more than four black ducks, mal- 
lards, or Florida ducks, singly or in 
aggregate, two wood ducks and one 
hooded merganser. Daily bag limits 
on American and red-breasted mer- 
gansers is five and the possession 
limit is ten. 

Leon and Jefferson counties will 
be closed to duck and coot hunting 
except on Wednesdays, Saturdays, 
Sundays, opening day and holidays. 


Special Scaup Bonus 


In addition to other bag and pos- 
session limits, Florida hunters in 
certain scaup concentration areas 
will be allowed a bonus of two extra 
scaup ducks in a day’s bag and four 
in possession. These areas are: All 
open waters of Charlotte Harbor 
from the bridge on U. S. Highway 
41 to a straight line running in an 
easterly direction from Boca Grande 
Pass through Bokeelia to the main- 
land. 

All open areas of the 2,200 acre 
impoundment open to controlled 
hunting on the Guano River Wild- 
life Management area, St. Johns 
County, Florida. 

All open waters of the Banana 
River from Banana Creek south to 
State Road 520. 

All open waters of the Indian 
River from Shiloh south to the 
bridge on State Road 516 at Mel- 
bourne. 

All open waters of Mosquito La- 
goon (Indian River Lagoon) from 
Oak Hill to State Road 402. 

The above “scaup bonus areas” 
were established to encourage hunt- 
ers to harvest more scaup where the 
species has been under-harvested in 
the past. On the other hand, the 
limit of two Florida ducks consti- 
tutes a harvest reduction measure 
resulting from the low water condi- 
tions in South Florida during the 


past spring. ©@ 


Complete summaries on all hunting season regulations, and Wildlife Management Areas, 
are available when purchasing license, or by writing to Commission offices listed on 


page - 3. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 
Day, and New Year's Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above holidays fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross bows 


are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, cub bear, snow goose, 
swan, and non-game birds. Panther protected at all times. 

Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 


red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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As a possible new gamefish for Florida’s future fresh 
water angling, biologists are putting the... f 
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F YOU WERE SEARCHING for a fish to add to Florida’s 
water, a fish that had to fulfill specific requirements, 
where would you start? 

This fish would have to withstand both our heat 
and our cold. It would have to be compatible with our 
native gamefish. If it could crowd out a pest like the 
shad, the fish would be a hero, especially if it, itself, 
were of some value. The ideal choice should have fish- 
appeal, contributing to the sportfishing in a manner 
that would make anglers want to catch it. Once caught, 
it should prove pleasing to the palate. And if this 
hypothetical specimen could do or be all these things 
and still perform a service of benefit to mankind, he’d 
be a perfect choice. 

Tall orders, all. Viewed individually, the sought- 
after attributes are formidable enough. Considered col- 
lectively, fulfillment could be well-nigh impossible. 

There is one little gamester that just might do it, 
however. Since August 1961, some 3000 (plus subse- 





This is the “Tilapia nilotica’’—a 

vegetarian with an ultimate size 

ranging from four to five pounds, 
and a prime food fish. 


Photos By 
Wallace Hughes 
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Research studies call for periodic trapping of Tilapia for 
study of growth rate, spawning habits, and for distribu- 
tion to other research ponds. 


quent offspring) have been under minute investi- 
gation at the Pleasant Grove Fish Management Area 
east of Tampa. Pete Crittenden conducts the research, 
digging into all facets of the fish’s personal like and 
behavior which may qualify—or eliminate—it from 
contention. His project comes under. the heading of 
Fish Management Research, a program made possible 
through Dingell-Johnson federal aid money (see “For 
Better Fishing”, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, September 
1962). 


The fish is the tilapia—with a broad “a” and the 
accent on the second syllable. The particular species 
under scrutiny is Tilapia nilotica, picked among others 
for its vegetarian habit and its ultimate size of 4 to 5 
pounds. As yet, the poor fish has no accepted common 
name, but Crittenden suggests that “if a common name 
is needed, for want of something better, let’s call it a 
Nile bream.” Since these fish are abundant in the Nile 
River of Africa and since they are bream-like, the 
name appears to be a logical choice. 


A handsome fish, the Nile bream has a long contin- 
uous dorsal fin which sweeps back nearly to its tail 
fin. Coloration, overall, is a silver blue-grey, with 
darker shading near its back. A dark bar runs through 
its lower jaw back onto its gills. The mouth is big, the 
eye is large. The lateral line is broken. Our tilapia 
possesses the feature grouping these fish together—it 
has a single nostril on each side of its head. 


The Nile bream is a member of the cichlids, 
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Photos By Bill Hansen 


A progress check is made for growth rate. Pete Crittenden 
weighs and measures Tilapia, assisted by George Betz, at 
left, and Kelly Conley, at right. 


a family of some 600 species distributed thoughout 
Africa and Central and South America. In general, 
cichlids are important food fishes, eaten extensively 
in the climates where they are native or have been 
introduced. The large-mouthed kurper, for example, 
is useful for stocking swamps and ponds in the tropics, 
its virtues being currently popularized by the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations. 


In general, cichlids are versatile, but they can’t 
take the cold weather. Running to the other extreme, 
one little cichlid makes its home in the hot soda 
springs of Africa’s Lake Magadi in Kenya. Here it 
thrives in a permanent Saturday-night bath with 
water temperatures varying from 80 to 120 degrees. 


In the United States, the Rio Grande cichlid and 
the velvet cichlid have extended their range from 
Mexico into Texas, but their numbers are directly 
proportional to the severity of the weather. A warm 
winter means many fish next summer; a cold winter, 


few fish. 


Tilapia nilotica is from a slightly hardier stock but 
it is still not rugged. Experiments with them at 
Auburn University in Alabama show that the small 
fish (less than 6 inches) died when water tempera- 
tures went down to 48 degrees. Larger fish withstood 
temperatures at 38 degrees for short periods of time 
but froze out when the temperature remained at 55 
degrees for a month. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Photo By Bill Hansen 


Kelly Conley plays a 1¥2-pound Tilapia. They will bite on 
worms, take off on a smooth run when hooked, and supply 
angling action much the same style as the Bluegill. 


(Continued from preceding page) 

As yet, Crittenden hasn’t discovered any tilapia 
mortality due to the Florida cold snaps, although last 
winter couldn’t be classed as “severe.” This tempera- 
ture limitation, however, is beneficial in that it can 
keep this fish (if selected for extensive stocking) self- 
contained in Florida, posing no threat to the north- 
ward states which may resent its presence in their 
waters. 


Crittenden’s stock of tilapia came from Alabama 
where they are being studied in regard to their being 
a harvestable crop. Fingerlings placed in ponds in 
April are of edible size by September. They are netted 
as food, a supply of brooders kept overwinter in sheds 
where temperatures can be controlled. 


The bulk of Crittenden’s research concerns the 
tilapia’s ability to get along with desirable native 
species without making themselves a nuisance in some 
regard. In undertaking any work of this nature, i.e., 
the introducing of a new species, any biologist worth 
his salt is concerned that he may inadvertently create 
a Frankenstein. 


And with good reason. 


Since the latter part of the 19th Century, scien- 
tists have proceeded cautiously when dealing with an 
exotic. To name a few blunders of that period, remem- 
ber the English sparrow, imported in 1852? Or the 
European starling in 1890? Or the carp, in 1879? These 
are a few of the better-known classical cases of man’s 
meddling with nature, blithely transplanting species 
beneficial in their native land, but which went out of 
control when released elsewhere. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


The carp was even described by the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Fisheries as “harmless in relation to 
other fish.” Sportsmen and farmers happily distributed 
it throughout twenty-five states—where the carp 
promptly raised havoc with existing fish populations, 
crowding them out, uprooting vegetation, and roiling 
the water to a point where sunlight was excluded and 
plants couldn’t grow or eggs hatch. The enthusiasm 
with which the carp was initially received is only 
matched by the violence with which it is now 
condemned. 


While the carp is no serious threat to Florida, its 
case continually reminds researchers of the results of 
overlooking biological reactions to other invironments. 


Regarding the tilapia and overcrowding, one inter- 
esting angle exists. Mel Huish, Federal Aid Coordi- 
nator in Florida, has suggested the possibility that the 
Nile bream may be able to take the place of the worth- 
less gizzard and threadfin shad that harm our fishing. 


“Replacing the shad with an edible, sporting for- 
age fish would be quite a feat,’ Huish reflects. ‘““Who 
knows, it just may work out that way.” 


The tilapia isn’t as prolific as the adult female shad 
which can produce up to 100,000 eggs. A full-grown 
tilapia produces less than 2,000. Spawning is frequent 
—up to eight times a year, however. 


The shad, on the other hand, doesn’t take such good 
care of its eggs or its young. Tilapias are mouth- 
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brooders. The females actually carry and incubate the 
eggs in their mouth. 

In the spawning preliminaries, the male clears a 
nest in shallow water much like the bluegill does. This 
is the male tilapias territory and he protects it fever- 
ishly by rushing, mouth open and fins-up, at all 
intruders. 


When a female is coaxed into the nest to lay her 
eggs, the male immediately fertilizes them. In turn, 
the female takes the eggs in its mouth and carrys them 
until they hatch, some twenty days later. Even after the 
eggs hatch, the fry swarm in and out of the female’s 
mouth and gill-cavities. When danger threatens, they 
rush inside; at the “all clear”, they swim forth. This 
home life lasts for about three days, when the minute 
tilapia show an increasing degree of reluctance to 
return. Then they are on their own. 


During the mouth-incubating, mama tilapia goes 
hungry as the mouthful of eggs interfers with eating. 
The female excercises a great deal of restraint, as eggs 
for breakfast or fresh meat for supper are immediately 
available. It wins, fin-down, in this matter of will 
power, for on those few occasions when papa tilapia 
is obliged to help with the brooding, the male fish 
can’t resist a little taste now and then. 


Tilapia nilotica is a fast grower, lengthening out 
as much as nine inches in a year. Compared to a 
Florida bass, this growth isn’t unusual except for the 
fact that the tilapia is a deep-bodied individual. When 
a foot long, the fish is a real chunk. Some of the fish 
Crittenden stocked last year grew from 3 to 12% 
inches in twelve months. Weights went from a few 
ounces up to 1% pounds. 

The small tilapia are sport enough, but imagine 
what a kink a five-pounder could put in a bamboo pole 





Photo By Wallace Hughes 


Fast-growing Tilapia have big appetites. Their habit of 
gathering in schools and feeding on algae and other 
aquatic plants proves valuable in keeping waters “clean.” 
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or spinning rod. They fight like bluegills, using their 
flat, broad sides to advantage. For bait, they prefer 
worms. After they bounce your bobber a couple of 
times, they take off in a smooth run. Just about like a 
crappie grabbing your minnow, in fact. 

Whether or not the fish will take an artificial 
hasn’t been thoroughly tested as yet although past ex- 
periences elsewhere suggest that a natural bait makes 
the better lure. Tilapia fishing will never be a cinch, 
though. They are shy and easily spooked, flushing at 
the slightest provocation. Fishing for them will always 
be a challenge. 


To compare their rate of biting, 100 tilapias and 
100 bluegills were placed in a pond in the management 
area, and the public invited to fish. The Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. tagged all the fish to stimulate interest 
in the project. At this writing, the catch-rate has been 
nearly identical, with the slightest of margins going to 
the bluegills. 


The Nile bream, and the rest of his tribe, is con- 
sidered prime eating throughout the areas in which 
they are native. Taste tests of fish taken from the pits 
indicate they are among the most flavorful of the pan- 
fish with which they have been compared. A point in 
their favor is that they scale easily, their scales being 
nearly deciduous. Like the mullet, another vegetar- 
ian, the tilapia’s stomach lining is black. 


Fast-growing fish have big appetites, and tilapias 
are no exception, converting plant matter into pro- 
tein like a modern assembly-line factory. When young, 
they include a few insects and minute crustaceans in 
their diet, but the older fish are basically vegetarians, 
gathering in schools to chomp on algae and higher 
aquatic plants as though their lives depended upon 
it—which it does. For this habit, the removal of algae 
and “pond scum” from the water, the tilapia is highly 
praised. 


Crittenden has watched them rise like a dark cloud 
to feed near the surface, then sink slowly back into the 
depths again. 

In the pits at Pleasant Grove, tilapias are being 
stocked in various ratios and combinations with other 
fish. There is strong evidence that they won’t adver- 
sely affect gamefish populations, or become too numer- 
ous as the bass will hold their numbers in check. 


So, there may be a future ahead for the Nile Bream 
in Florida waters. Possibly the fish will be of most 
benefit under controlled conditions in ponds where it 
can be cultivated and harvested. Or maybe it will be 
the best candidate for marginal waters where other 
useful fish can’t thrive. 

But a big hope, at the moment, is that the Nile 
bream may take the place of shad. 

Supplanting a trash fish with a worthwhile species 
would be a cause for celebration. 

Let’s hope the tilapia makes the grade! @ 
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Even the old-timers cannot brag 


Restoration of Florida’s great Miocene bear. 


about Florida’s 


greatest bear —a mighty beast that roamed this 
state with all the bulk and habits of the Kodiak bear 





By STANLEY J. OLSEN 


Florida Geological Survey 


LORIDA HAS ITS SHARE of huge and 
bizarre fossil animals. Many of 
the Pleistocene mammals are well 
known to the average reader due to 
the newspaper publicity that is given 
to them when their remains are un- 
covered during dragline excava- 
tions, or when they are encountered 
underwater by scuba divers. 
Not as well known is the compara- 
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FLORIDA'S GREAT 
MIOCENE BEAR 





tively rare bear-dog Amphicyon 
longiramus. This powerful carnivore, 
with the bulk and habits of a Kodiak 
bear, stood 4 or 5 feet high at the 
shoulders but was a more agile ani- 
mal than the Florida black bear. 
Teeth and skeletal scraps of this 
form are known from several locali- 
ties of Miocene Age in Florida, but 
only one of these 20-million-year old 


quarries has yielded up anything 
like a complete skeleton. From the 
Thomas Farm fossil dig in Gilchrist 
County, Florida, a skull, jaws, and 
most of the post-cranial skeleton 
have been collected. These bones 
were not recovered during one visit 
to the site but are the result of con- 
trolled scientific excavations carried 
on over the past three decades by 
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parties from Harvard University, 
Florida Geological Survey, and the 
owner of the site—the University of 
Florida. 


Amphicyon must have had little 
competition to interfere with his 
predatory habits, judging by the 
faunal list of his Miocene contem- 
poraries. Quarry excavations have 
indicated that there was a plentiful 
supply of food in the way of numer- 
ous three-toed horses, camels, pec- 
caries, rhino, and smaller mammals 
that abounded in north-central Flor- 
ida. Packs of hunting dogs, similar to 
the wild dogs of Africa today, were 
present and probably of as little con- 
cern to Amphicyon as are the jack- 
als to the African lion. They would 
no doubt have to content them- 
selves with the carrion that re- 
mained after the bear-dog had eaten 
his fill. 


By his dentition, and the struc- 
ture of his skull and skeleton, we 
know he is an ancestral bear. How- 
ever, he has many dog- or wolf-like 
features about him. The head is long 
and pointed as compared with to- 
day’s shorter-faced bears. His tail is 
long and puma-like, and his legs 
more graceful and better adapted 
for running than are those of the 
bears of today. We can only surmise 
as to the pelage or pelt of this ani- 
mal, or to its color, as only the teeth 
and bones are known of Amphicyon. 


Judging by the number of skele- 
tal fragments that have been recov- 
ered, he was never an abundant ani- 
mal; but then, neither is the black 
bear when it is compared with the 
many Pleistocene mammals that are 
recovered in association with this 
well-known animal’s remains. The 
black bear has not changed notice- 
ably from the time he occupied those 
areas which were the haunts of the 
mastodon and mammoth. 


Why did Amphicyon become ex- 
tinct, and under what circumstances 
were his remains preserved as we 
find them today? The first question 
is at present unanswerable. It is the 
same question asked of the scientist 
who specializes in dinosaurs, or one 
who studies the great fossil mam- 
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mals such as the mastodon and mam- 
moth. Certainly, Florida’s great Mio- 
cene bear had no natural enemies 
to concern him, being truly king of 
beasts of his time. Our knowledge 
of contemporary animals suggests a 
ready supply of easily obtainable 
food for him. Perhaps a disease 
unknown to us today struck many 
of these early forms and caused their 
extinction. Climatic changes were 
not great enough to cause any seri- 
ous threat to such a well-adapted 
beast as Amphicyon. Man would not 
make his appearance in Florida for 
some 20 million years, so his influ- 
ence was not felt as it is claimed for 
the later Pleistocene mammals. May- 
be someday we will be able to an- 
swer the question of extinction of 
these early forms but at the present 
time we just do not know. 

The fossil animals that were recov- 
ered along with the Amphicyon re- 
mains at Midway in Gadsden Coun- 
ty, Florida, were from a fullers earth 
pit that was being actively worked 
in the 1930’s. Along with the terres- 
trial or land-living animal such as 
Amphicyon, the three-toed horse 
Parahippus, and the camel Oxydac- 
tylus, were the remains of marine 
forms such as rays, sharks, and dug- 
ongs. All of these animals point to an 







Two Florida localities from 
which “Amphicyon” re- 
mains have been = re- 

covered. 
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estuarine or deltaic situation, per- 
haps near a large stream mouth 
emptying into a seacoast bay where 
the bodies of large land mammals 
would be carried out from the coast 
during a flash flood to settle in shal- 
low water. Here their bones would 
be mingled with those of the verte- 
brate fauna which were natural in- 
habitants of the shallow coastal wa- 
ters. Other floods would add silt and 
sand to cover their bodies until the 
heat and pressures of countless thou- 
sands of years would harden and 
fossilize these bones as we see them 
today. 

At the Thomas Farm the means 
of interment was different. Evidence 
from this quarry indicates a sinkhole 
or shallow cavern, perhaps at times 
stream fed, where the bones of land 
mammals were deposited by this 
water action only to be covered over 
with later waterborne silt. No ma- 
rine or brackish water residents 
have been recovered from this now 
famous Florida fossil quarry. The 
bulk of the animals are landforms. 

Regardless of why Amphicyon be- 
came extinct, or how his remains 
became buried, it is certain that 
Florida will never have a mightier 
or more fearsome carnivore than 
this early Miocene bear-dog. @ 
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N ARTICLE ABOUT SNAKES gener- 
A ally falls within one of two 
categories. 

Either it is a real hair-raiser de- 
signed to keep you awake nights or 
it is aimed at convincing you all 
snakes are your squirmy little bud- 
dies and nice to have around the 
house. 

To shake you up a little, consider 
some of the wildest possibilities of 
snake danger. 

For example, a snake can strike 
half his length or a little better. A 
modern automobile window is about 
three feet from the ground. Seven- 
foot rattlers are not unheard of so 
if you take this possibility too seri- 
ously, you'll be keeping your win- 
dows closed. 

But then, every car on the street 
is a potential killer and a lot more 
likely to get you. 

The average outdoorsman has a 
middle ground feeling about snakes. 
He doesn’t run screaming for help 
at the first sight of a rattler but 
neither does he care to have even a 
non-poisonous snake draped around 
his neck. He isn’t a snake lover and 
by some standards he may be a sissy 
about snakes. 

His policy is that he will gener- 
ally leave the snakes alone if they’ll 
leave him alone. He won’t go hunt- 
ing them if they won’t come hunt- 
ing him. 

He probably knows a little about 
snake first aid and probably has a 
snake-bite kit around when he’s in 
the woods. He’s heard so much about 
snakes he finds it difficult to separate 
fact from fiction and science from 
superstition. 

Here are some facts and opinions 
from people who work constantly 
with snakes. Our purpose is to teach 
the hunter, fisherman and camper 
how to avoid poisonous snake bite 
and to indicate something of what 
a dangerous snake is capable of do- 
ing and how likely he is to do it. If 


Do snakeproof boots and leggings offer 

complete protection from snakebite? 

You have about the same chance of 

being killed by a fallen tree, or break- 
ing your neck in a bathtub. 
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SNAKE 


Snakes are here to stay! We will have to live 


with them — as safely as possible. 


you want blood-curdling snake ad- 
venture, look elsewhere. We are go- 
ing to emphasize snake protective 
gear and practice. 

In Florida, our most dangerous 
snake is the big diamondback rattler. 
This is not necessarily because he is 
meaner but simply that he is bigger 
and carries more venom. Also, he 
is mostly likely to be in an area fre- 
quented by man. 

The cottonmouth moccasion gets 





big, too, and his potential should not 
be minimized but, ordinarily, he is 
in swampy ground or actually in 
water where a hunter or fisherman 
is less likely to be moving fast and 
carelessly. 

The coral snake, deadliest of all, is 
small, lethargic, slow to strike and 
must actually chew his victim to in- 
ject his venom. If left alone he’s 
unlikely to harm anyone. 

The Pygmy or “Ground” Rattler 


Photo By Charles Waterman 
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SAFETY 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


is of small size and less venomous. 

The information in this article was 
secured mainly through a series of 
interviews with Ross Allen and his 
staff at Ross Allen’s Reptile Insti- 
tute, Silver Springs. Most of the in- 
formation is completely factual. In 
a few cases, opinions must be 
expressed. 

Some newcomers to Florida have 
heard of the “big snakes” and hesi- 
tate to venture afield because of 
them. Just how likely are you to en- 
counter a poisonous snake? 

Well, one quail hunter in the cen- 
tral part of the state has hunted hard 
for the past six years without so 
much as seeing a poisonous snake. 
Many old-timers follow deer and hog 
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dogs through the swamps barefoot 
year after year. 


But the snakes are there and you 
can be bitten. Let’s not kid ourselves. 


Absolute protection against snake 
bite? 

Almost impossible. About as easy 
to achieve as complete traffic safety 
or complete protection from light- 
ning or tornado. 


Even if you wore snakeproof 
boots, if conditions were exactly 
right, if the snake was big enough 
and if the terrain happened to be 
ideal, it would be possible for you 
to be injured. The chances of such 
conditions are so remote they do not 
even approach the likelihood of your 


Photo By Jim Reed 


being killed by a falling tree or 
breaking your neck in a bathtub. 

There are boots and leggings that 
are snakeproof. He can stick out his 
tongue, coil any way he wants to, 
pick his spot, choose his range and 
bang away all he wants and he will 
not go through them. Snakeproof 
boots, pants or leggings are recom- 
mended by Ross Allen and his staff. 

Now as to how far a snake can 
actually strike—Allen says he can 
go about half his length and more 
if striking wildly. By “wildly,” he 
means a disconcerted snake swing- 
ing from the box office and generally 
with poor aim. 

The snake men agree there is a 
“power zone.” If the target is right 
in his face, the snake doesn’t have 
room to get up steam. If it is at the 
extreme reach of his strike, he has 
lost most of his punch and penetra- 
tion. A 6-foot snake, they figure, 
would hit his hardest at about two 
feet. 

A snake can strike about as high 
as he can wide but he usually 
doesn’t. Ross Allen confidently states 
that the usual target on a standing 
man is the ankle. He has been struck 
innumerable times and if he doesn’t 
know, nobody does. 

In his native surroundings, in 
good health and at the proper tem- 
perature, a diamondback can be ex- 
tremely accurate. If he draws a 
careful bead, he could smack a but- 
ton two or three feet away. Snake 
men walking among rattlers will 
point out how certain snakes accu- 
rately hit boot buckles or other 
shiny objects. The really unfriendly 
snakes have a disconcerting way of 
zeroing in on boot tops, a practice 
snake handlers would like to dis- 
courage. However, this is unlikely 
in the case of a surprised snake in 
the field. Most of the top-tappers 
have been crouching in a snake pen 
long enough to contemplate boot 
design. 

(Continued on next page) 


Our most dangerous snake is the big 

diamond rattler, shown at left. This is 

not necessarily because he is meaner, 

but simply because he is a lot bigger 
and carries more venom. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

As to speed: 

The actual strike is too fast for 
human reaction although the snake 
may not decide to strike instantly. 
You can’t withdraw fast enough to 
escape once the snake makes his 
move. 

Allen points out that snakes are 
very sensitive to heat. Hence you 
might be playfully prodding a big 
rattler with a short stick only to 
have him ignore the stick and take 
a swat at your pinkie. Your hand is 
warm and he’s had time to decide 
that’s where you are. 

If he’s not startled or aroused a 
rattler or cottonmouth probably 
won't strike. His first reaction is a 
dignified retreat from some creature 
he doesn’t know about. Get him 
stirred up or step on his tail acci- 
dentally and he becomes anti-social. 

A rattler often gives warning with 
his noisemaker but he’ll hit silently 
when startled. Some rattlers are 
noisy and some aren’t. Put a bunch 
of them in a cage and one will prob- 
ably make enough noise for all. 

The first time you watch a lec- 
turer move through the snake house 
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at Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, it 
appears he’s completely oblivious to 


the striking, rattling snakes. He 
walks among them with what seems 
to be complete nonchalance. Talk to 
him about it and then watch again 
and you'll see something else. He 
can tell by looking which snakes are 
dangerous to him and his knee- 
length boots. 


He gives a wide berth to snakes 
with a “high coil’”—that is, the ones 
that coil in a vertical “spring” shape 
with the head well above the 
ground. Those are the babies that 
figure boot tops are dandy targets 
and the seat of the pants even bet- 
ter. Needless to say, a surprised 
snake is not likely to be in a high 
coil—hence the preference for ankle- 
height strikes. 


A snake doesn’t have to be in a 
coil to strike although he may pre- 
fer that pose if he has time. 

Individual snakes, like individual 
people, have different boiling points. 
There are “hot” snakes in captivity 
as well as in the woods. (That’s a 
snake handler’s term for a snake 
that likes nothing better than to 





ee ; Photo By Wallace Hughes 
= — Three poisonous snakes other than the 


Diamond-back Rattler are the Coral 

Snake (upper left), Pygmy or “Ground” 

Rattlesnake (upper right), and _ the 
Cottonmouth Moccasin (lower left). 


shove his fangs into somebody and 
he keeps looking for a chance). 

There are other snakes that don’t 
want to strike anything or anybody. 
They want to be alone. 

All of these factors must be con- 
sidered when you start figuring your 
chances of being bitten. 

In cold weather, snakes become 
sluggish. When it dropped below 
freezing at Silver Springs, the snakes 
would still strike but not very hard. 

How hard does a “warm” snake 
actually strike? 

Well, you may have seen one 
break a balloon during an exhibi- 
tion. Allen says it’s the sharpness of 
the fang rather than the power of 
the strike that does the damage.For 
example, a snake cannot break an 
ordinary light bulb. However, you 
can easily push a fang through a 
piece of leather. Given a clean shot, 
a snake can penetrate human flesh 
for about a quarter of an inch. The 
fangs are tough and do not break 
easily. 

Best known of the snake protec- 
tive devices is the Gokey snakeproof 
boot. It is knee-high and made of 
bull hide leather. The big Florida 
rattler, recognized as the toughest 
customer among U.S. snakes, can’t 
strike through it anywhere—period. 

The boot costs $60 and it is a little 
heavy for all-day hiking. There are 
other snake boots of lighter weight— 
proof against any strike except un- 
der rarely found ideal conditions. 
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Most snake men stick to the Gokeys 
for their day-to-day rattlesnake wad- 
ing but some of them use lighter 
boots when they go hunting. Of 
course Gokey builds lighter boots 
too—not guaranteeing them to frus- 
trate all snakes under test condi- 
tions. | 

I have decided not to name the 
other boots simply because there are 
some “marginal” numbers among 
them—boots that would turn a 
snake 999 times out of 1,000 but 
might not be really snakeproof. The 
manufacturers are honest about 
them. 


There are several kinds of snake- 
proof leggings on the market. They 
come to the knee or slightly above 
in front and are cut to the bend of 
the knee in back for the most part. A 
few come higher. As far as I know, 
all of them, without exception will 
stop any snake native to the United 
States. 


In collecting a number of samples 
for this article I found a couple that 
simply did not look snakeproof and 
I asked the Ross Allen staff to test 
them for me. They took them into 
the snake house and goaded their 
biggest rattlers into swatting them 
at optimum range. None _ was 
pierced. 

Snake leggings are made of fiber- 
glass, aluminum, plastic or canvas 
with metal screen reinforcement. 
Some homemade devices have em- 
ployed plain, ordinary stovepipe 
sections. 

All that I have examined were 
shaped with special protection for 
the instep and ankle. Most of them 
are priced at around $17.50. They 
are not difficult to walk in. Most of 
them work best outside the trous- 
ers. Weight is not excessive but in 
most cases the legging rests on the 
top of the foot and you are con- 
scious of it riding there. 

What about the lower part of the 
foot not covered by the leggings? 
Well, it would be possible for a snake 
to get through the shoe if it is not 
snakeproof. Again, it is extremely 
unlikely. You can buy snakeproof 
shoes to go with the leggings. They 
cost about $35.00, making the whole 
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rig run around $53.00. Gokey makes 
the shoes. 

There are also snakeproof pants 
sold by Gokey to go with the shoes. 
They are heavy duck with metal 
screen inserts and list for $34.50. 

One fact that should be men- 
tioned is the apparent reluctance of 
snakes to strike anything cold—a 
talking point in favor of the alumi- 
num leggings. In testing aluminum 
leggings the builders concluded that 
snakes simply don’t like to strike 
aluminum. The point was then 
raised that a snake might seek a 
more vulnerable spot if confronted 
by metal. It’s mostly an academic 
question. 

What about ordinary, high boots? 

Most of the time, say the experts, 
they will stop or deflect a strike, 
even though it is possible for a snake 
to penetrate them under ideal condi- 
tions. If you wear plenty of thick 
socks under them and some heavy 
trousers over them, you probably 
won’t get hurt. If probably is good 
enough, you won’t want snakeproof 
gear. 

What about heavily starched 
pants? Well, says Allen, they won’t 
begin to stop a direct hit from a big 


These Diamond- 
backs can take 
their pick of some 
of the best in snake 
protective gear. The 
“models” are mem- 
bers of the Ross 
Allen staff. Left to 
right: Bill Gleason, 
wearing snakeproof 
pants over his boots 
for demonstration 
purposes: Andy 
Stevens, wearing 
Gokey’s snake proof 
leather boot: Ross 
Allen, wearing 
snakeproof shoes 
and fiberglass leg- 
gings and holding 
a snakeproof plas- 
tic legging: Bob 
Redding, wearing 
canvas leggings 
with metal insert; 
Jerry Hooker with 
aluminum leggings. 


Photo By 
Charles 
Waterman 


rattler. However, advocates of 
starched pants say most strikes are 
not perfectly aimed anyway and 
they think the starch helps deflect. 


Apparently there is no boot or 
legging other than a real purposely 
designed snakeproof product that 
will positively stop a strike under 
ideal (for the snake) conditions. 
Heavy rubber boots are pretty good 
protection, even though it is possible 
they might be penetrated. They 
don’t hug the leg and ankle and the 
fangs would have a long way to go. 


It’s best not to give a snake a 
chance to test your footwear and 
simple precautions will generally 
take care of that. 

Of course, the experienced snake 
country traveler is always subcon- 
sciously looking for snakes. It is 
best to proceed slowly in areas 
where your footing is not readily 
visible. 

Most dangerous is the terrain 
where you might encounter a snake 
some distance from the ground. Rot- 
ting, hollow stumps should be ap- 
proached with caution. It is wise to 
step on a fallen log rather than over 


(Continued on page 42) 
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HIS IS THE TIME of year when your name 
T appears on someone’s list. It isn’t for the 
purpose of informing you that you have just 
“won” ten free dancing lessons, or of extend- 
ing you a telephoned invitation to be travel 
guest at some distant real estate development. 
It’s better than anything like that. 

Fact is, you’re on someone’s Christmas gift 
lift. 

Whether or not the name of a much wanted 
or otherwise suitable gift appears opposite 
yours will depend on how frankly or subtly 
you let your Christmas gift hopes be known. 
Family and friends aren't mind readers. You 
have only yourself to blame if you wind up 
with a lawn mower when you wanted a gun, 
another necktie when you could really use 
a new fishing line, or a carton of cigarettes 
when you need a good compass. 

Maybe you already know the article you 
want but just don’t know which brand and 
model to select for good performance and 
long service. Similarly, you may be undecided 
as to a suitable gift to give a relative or friend. 

To help you—and to assist family members 
and friends who are ambitiously trying to 
select a suitable gift for you—I would like 
to make some suggestions. Included are items 
that will fit into any Christmas gift budget, 
and please any shooter, fisherman, camper 
or mariner who receives one or more of the 
listings (4)... 

I would like to mention that I either own 
the products suggested, or else have person- 
ally used them as an active sportsman. I fully 
realize there may be contemporary products 
just as good, but the brands and models listed 
are all proven performers, backed by reliable 
manufacturers . . 

Take a red pencil and ring those items that 
appeal to you as Christmas gifts, incoming or 
outgoing. 

If you find items you would like to receive 
yourself, but are shy about making your 
wishes known, initial a marked tear-sheet 
of this article and put it on the family bul- 
letin board, or in the bathroom, where it 
will be seen. 
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THIS 


Camping out calls for 

a variety of equipment. 

Desirable gift items are 

available in any price 
range. 


FIREARMS AND ACCESSORIES 

General Purpose .22 Caliber  Rifles— 
Browning autoloading; Remington “Nylon 
66” autoloading; J. C. Higgins (Sears, Roe- 
buck) Model 81 autoloading. (The last 
named autoloader is a well balanced, ac- 
curate .22, but the action of some individual 
rifles may need smoothing. ) 

The Marlin Model 39A lever-action and 
Winchester Model 61 slide-action are highly 
recommended for gift purposes. 

Smallbore Target Rifles—Winchester 
Model 52 bolt-action, in both heavy weight 
and standard barrels. Remington Model 40X, 
with heavy weight barrel. 

Big Game Rifles—Remington Model 742 
autoloading; Remington Model 760  slide- 
action; Savage Model 99 lever-action; Win- 
chester Model 94 lever-action; Marlin Model 
336 lever-action; Winchester Model 70 bolt- 
action; Remington Model 700 _bolt-action; 
Weatherby Mark V_bolt-action. 

Shotguns—Ithaca Model 37; Winchester 
Model 12; Remington Model 870 “Wing- 
master,” all pump-actions. Browning “Light- 
ning” over-and-under double. Fox Model 
B-ST side-by-side double barrel. Remington 
“Sportsman-58”  autoloading; Winchester 
Model 59 autoloading. Savage Model 24-DL 
over-and-under combination .22 caliber rifle 
and 20 gauge shotgun. You can’t go wrong 
on any of these suggested selections! 

Handguns—Colt “Woodsman” Match Tar- 
get .22; Colt “Woodsman” Sport Model .22; 
Ruger Mark I and Ruger Standard Model 
.22’s; Hi-Standard “Citation” and “Super- 
matic” .22 cal. revolver; Colt “Officer’s 
Model—Match” .22 cal. revolver; Ruger 
“Single Six” .22 cal. revolver; Smith & Wes- 
son “K-38 Masterpiece” .38 Special, revol- 
ver; Ruger “Blackhawk” .44 Magnum. 

Any of these guns will give countless 
hours of shooting pleasure, and are well 
worth price differences where list prices 
slightly exceed those of less popular rivals. 
All are proven performers. 

Pistol Grips—Steven Herrett, custom 
made, walnut; Fitz “Gold Bond” plastic, 
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For The Sportsman 





I'D LIKE 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


especially in imitation staghorn. South- 
west “Pointer” in ivory plastic. Franzite 
plastic, in imitation staghorn or ivory only. 

Scope Sights—Weaver K-2.5 and K-4 se- 
ries; Lyman “All-American”; Bushnell 
“Scope-Chief”, for hunting and general use. 

For formal rifle tournament competition, 
I recommend the Lyman “Super-Target- 
spot”; and Unertl “Target” models. These 
are specialized items and should not be 
selected for use as general hunting and 
plinking scope sights. 

Metallic Sights—Receiver types—Williams 
“Foolproof” and “5-D” series; Redfield Mod- 
els 70 and 80, and Lyman Models 
48, 57 and 56. Front sights—Red- 
field “Sourdough”; Marble’s ivory bead; Wil- 
liams’ brilliant bead, with or without match- 
ing ramp. Sights (both front and rear) for 
handguns—Micro brand. 

Gun Slings--Williams “Guide”, plain or 
carved models; Hunter Leather Co. Model 
210 “Whelen”; Black Sheep Model #4905 
“Slide-Sling”’; Red Head #157T or 
#158T “Deluxe”; Boyt “Hunter” and “Mili- 
tary” models. 

Gun Cases—Red Head and Jumbo brands; 
some have to be custom made. 

In the less ornate and expensive grades 
of rifle and shotgun cases, the Jumbo 
“Aristocrat”; National Sports #TS-61 
“Century” and #STH “Cimmarron”; Kolpin 
#21 “Ranger Gun-tector’, Red Head 
#D150 “Senator” and Black Sheep “Ram’s 
Horn” are especially worthy of mention, 
being cases any shooter would be proud to 
own. 

Pistol Holsters—Hip-worn—Hunter Leather 
Co. Model #3100 or #38010; Lawrence 
and S. D. Myres custom made. Pouch or 
Handbag type—Outer’s Lab. “Pistol Case”; 
Kolpin #175 or #275 “Pistol Cover”; Cas- 
tle “Carrying Case”; Stearns’ Models M-26 
and M-27 “Pistol Sheath”; National Sports’ 
Models HR and RZ cases; Black Sheep 
brand catalog listings Nos. 4701 and 4740. 

Shooting Kits (boxes)—Badger; Al Free- 
land, Pachmayr, and Julius Reiver brands. 
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Shooting Mats—Used by rifle tournament 
competitors. Mats of National Sports’ Co. 
manufacture, and contemporary brands fur- 
nished by Al Freeland, are recommended. 

Trap and Skeet Shooting Accessories— 
Black Sheep hand carved leather Model 
#4133 shotshell carrying box. National 
Sports, #ESB empty shell box and No. 
SBC 4-box capacity loaded shell carrier. 
10X and National Sports’ brands trap and 
Skeet shooting vests. 

Clay Pigeon Practice Traps—Hand model 
—Remington “Target Thrower’. Foot or 
cord controlled models—Trius; Western No. 
V1505A; Remington “Expert”. 

Gun Cleaning Kits—Those of Outer’s Lab- 
oratories “Gunslick” line, especially the 
“Imperial” grade rods of stainless steel. 
Made in various caliber and gauges and 
in proper length for rifles, shotguns and 
pistols. 

Gun-bore Examining Light—“Borelite’— 
a small, battery powered light, with curved 
Lucite tube, for close inspection of gun- 
bores. 

Shotgun Shells—This Christmas introduce 
your shooting friends to the new Reming- 
ton and Peters plastic shotgun shells that 
are truly waterproof and climate-proof. 

If you’ve heard the complaint “my shot- 
gun gives too wide a shot pattern’, add a 
box or two of the new Winchester Mark 
IV shotshells to your gift, for experimen- 
tation. 

Buy shells in all purpose size No. 7% 
shot if your intended recepient is an up- 
land gunner; in size No. 6 if he is a water- 
fowler; No. 1 buck if he deer hunts with 
buckshot. 

Metallic Cartridge and/or Shotshell Re- 
loading Tools—MEC 500; Texan Models M 
and T; C-H Die Co.; Lyman, and Holly- 
wood Senior are among brand names and 
models that have proven their worth. 

Unclassified potential gifts include hunt- 
ing hats and caps, permanent and slip-on 
styles rubber recoil pads; shooting glasses; 
shooting glove; spotting scope; comb height 
pad; Silicote gun wiping cloths; Jon-e hand 
warmer; game calls and decoys; dog whis- 
tle; gun cabinet or rack and outdoor mag- 
azine subscriptions — including FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE! 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT 

Tents—New all nylon fabric tents, now 
being made by various nationally known 
manufacturers under the supervision of Du- 
Pont’s advisory technicians. 

Also Sears, Roebuck umbrella style tent, 
catalog #6H7759L2, with sewn-in floor, 
and Champion “Vagabond Deluxe” umbrella 
style, outside aluminum frame. 

Sleeping Bags—Buy either a Dacron-filled 
or new goose down-filled bag. Recommend- 
ed models include the OSCO #763 “Im- 
perial” and #329 “Outdoor King”; Alaska 
“Dawson”; Sportline #18D “Campfire De- 
luxe”; Black Sheep #5160 “Zippa-Roll”. 

Air Mattress—Hodgman #573 or #575 
“Tuftlite”; Alaska “Tufted.” 
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Quality fishing tackle 
is appreciated by all 
ages. This Christmas 
give your boy his own 
tackle, and show him 
how to use it. 


aoe 


Knapsack and Duffle Bags—Himalayan 
Pak #155 “Yosemite” knapsack; Himalayan 
Pak #175 “Kodiak” rucksack; OSCO #717 
“Ranger Pack”; OSCO #715 “Haversack”; 
National Sports’ #SK2 “Eze-Pak” duffle 
bag; Black Sheep Brand #427 “De- 
luxe” duffle bag; Norm Thompson “Shikari” 
duffle bag; Gokey #1185 “Handy Bag”; 
L. L. Bean “Zipper” duffle bag. 

Portable Ice Chests—Metal or metal-plas- 
tic material—Coleman Model #5216 “Snow- 
Lite”; Thermos Model #7722, all aluminum; 
Montgomery Ward “Hawthorne” #9594. 
Plastic foam material—Thermos “Chilly- 
Bin”. 

Flexible, Portable Type Ice Bags—L. L. 
Bean “Refrigerator Bag”; Mease “Sports- 
man’s Hamper”. 

Camp Stoves—Coleman Model #442, all 
aluminum 2 and 8 bummer sizes. Coleman 
“Sportster "Model 501-700, rugged single- 
burner compact, combination cooking stove 
and heater. All named burn gasoline as 
fuel. 

FISHING TACKLE 

Fly Fishing Tackle—For the Southern 
angler, I recommend a _ bass-bug action fly 
rod from 7% to 8% feet long, matched to a 
good single-action or automatic reel. 

Possible combinations include the Orvis 
“Custom”; Heddon “Mark IV”; Garcia 
“Custom”; South Bend Model 3132, Action- 
Rod Model 6800, Silaflex “Rainbow” and 
Shakespeare “Presidential” rods, used with 
Garcia Beaudex or Pflueger Medalist single- 
action reel, or with a Martin Model 83 
“Blue Chip”, South Bend Model 1149 
“Oreno-Matic” or Garcia Model 1430 auto- 
matic type reel, and proper line to match 
the rod’s action and type of lures cast. 
Most experts use single-action reels. 





Bait Casting Tackle—An all around fresh 
water bait casting outfit is a 5% to 6 ft. 
hollow glass rod, with a rather whippy 
action tip that will handle anything up to 
5/8 oz. plugs, combined with a 10 or 12 
pound test line and a reel that will make 
a well balanced combination. For special- 
ized fishing amid lily pad growth, a slight- 
ly stiffer rod may better please the average 
angler. 

Good rod models include the South Bend 
“Imperial” No. 2930, Action-Rod Model 
151, Shakespeare Model 424, Heddon, 
“Mark IV”, Garcia “Gold Bond” and Pflue- 
ger Model 9-5156, among many. 

A reel might be selected from among 
the Shakespeare “Marhoff’, Pflueger “Su- 
preme” or “Summit”, Heddon “Pal”, Gar- 
cia “Ambassadeur” Model 2600, South Bend 
Model 1000, and from models of comparable 
quality and weight. 

Spin Fishing Tackle—Whatever the brands 
chosen, for Florida fishing select a two- 
ounce rod 6% ft. long, with proper acting 
tip, combined with a reel weighing between 
six and seven ounces and having a line 
storage capacity capable of spooling up to 
one hundred yards of six pound test mono- 
filament line. Such an outfit is fine for both 
fresh and salt water fishing. 

Fishing Accessories—The possible selec- 
tions run into the hundreds! Specific recom- 
mendations include the Kennedy TC-20, all 
aluminum, cabinet drawer style tackle box 
and the UMCO “Royalite 200” tackle box; 
L. L. Bean tackle bag; Sargent “Sport- 
mate” fisherman’s pliers and sheath knife 
combination; Langley “De-Liar” fish weigh- 
ing and measuring scale; Cosom “Flow- 
Troll” rustless bait bucket; Detty “Fish- 
Gripper’, and Taylor fishing barometer. © 
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HE VERY worDs “love triangle” 
, a conjure up visions of volup- 
tous blonds, scandalous red heads, 
backyard gossip, and the tabloid 
section of the morning papers. But, 
stop a few minutes and think about 
the words—they really have no 
direct implications. Love, according 
to Mr. Webster’s book of words, is 
“a feeling of strong personal attach- 
ment.” The word “triangle” is de- 
scribed as a figure formed by three 
lines.” Now if we erase the volup- 
tous blond, the scandalous red head 
and the gentleman of question, and 
replace them with a father, his son, 
and a dog we will then really begin 
to have a harmonious love triangle. 
While this sort of triangle may 
never become the subject of back- 
yard gossip or receive a single drop 
of printers ink, it will be one great 
step toward building a father-son 
relation, and cementing family ties. 

Figuratively speaking, a man, a 
boy and a dog do not necessarily 
make a complete triangle without a 
certain amount of activity on the 
part of each. For the most part this 
column will refer to hunting dogs; 
therefore, the activity mentioned 
will refer to hunting and its associ- 
ated activities. This can include the 
necessary training, feeding, care, 
trips to the veterinary, field trials, 
and the actual hours behind the gun 
and in the field. 

Throughout life we hear the 
following statement from fathers 
and prospective fathers ‘“‘a boy needs 
a dog.” I am in complete accord 
with this and will go on record as 
agreeing with the statement. How- 
ever, the responsibility of the father 
does not end when he manages to 
acquire a dog for his son. I guess you 
could say that the responsibility 
really begins when the father opens 
his mouth and makes the statement. 
He will discover that often times he 
will not have his mouth shut before 
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DOGS Hunting - Trials - Training 


A father, his boy —and a dog. 


By JIM FLOYD 


friends, neighbors, and chance ac- 
quaintances will be extending pups, 
and promises of pups, toward his 
waiting but uncertain arms. 
Acquiring a dog for the young 
male member or members of a 
household is something that should 
not be taken too lightly. First, the 
subject should be discussed with the 
other and more distaff members of 
the family. There should be a firm 
decision reached with regard to the 
many factors concerning the pro- 
spective canine. Of upper most im- 
portance is the question of what 
kind of dog it will be. You can 
hardly blame the female members 
of a family for leaning toward a 
fluffy poodle or pomeranian, but 
this is the time to be firm if you and 
the boy are hunters. The big ques- 
tion—of what is the purpose of the 
dog—must be answered now. Will 
the dog be nothing more than a 
child’s toy or will it serve some use- 
ful purpose? If it is to be a hunting 
dog, is dad willing and able to spend 
the time necessary to train both the 
dog for the field and the boy to care 





Field trial dates announced. 


for the dog? Is the boy really old 
enough to appreciate the dog and 
accept the duty of care and respon- 
sibility? It is possible to run a 
lengthy course discussing the vari- 
ous merits of the different breeds of 
hunting dogs. The general rule of 
thumb is to select a dog that will fit 
into the type hunting the gentleman 
of the household prefers. 

Acquiring a dog for a boy can pre- 
sent both pleasures and headaches. 
In one respect it is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a man to obtain a new 
hunting dog for his kennels, with- 
out arousing the wrath of the wife, 
but this type of action would be like 
dirty poker and surely not playing 
fair with the youngster. It should 
be clearly understood from the be- 
ginning that this is to be the boy’s 
dog, and the boy should also be 
made to understand that the dog is 
his responsiblity. I know of no 
greater pleasure a young hunter 
could have than watching his very 
own dog point a bird, and after 
shooting it, have the dog retrieve 
the bird for him. On the other hand, 
if the pleasure is great for the boy, 
it will be ten fold for the father. 

I am acquainted with a youngster 
who received a young Chesapeake 
pup as a gift. This boy has trained 
the dog and uses it in the duck 
marshes as a working retriever. He 
also accompanies his father to re- 
triever field trials and enters the 
dog in competition with other re- 
trievers. While the dog does not 
make any earth shaking show at 
field trials, you can feel the pulse of 
every member of the gallery urging 
that dog on to win. When the dog 
does a good job you can feel the 


When a dog is added to the father-son 
combination, we have the makings for 
a perfect triangle. 
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pride of being acquainted with this 
boy and dog combination vibrate up 
your spine. I have seen this team 
receive a much bigger round of ap- 
plause for doing a fair job, than 
many old pros receive for complet- 
ing a perfect series. There is little 
doubt in my mind that the father of 
this boy has received many heart 
warming experiences in the process 
of training his boy to train a dog. 

Jim Lumpkins of Jacksonville, 
one of Florida’s recognized judges of 
bird dog field trials, makes it a 
practice to take his son, Chip, to 
most of these trials. This youngster 
can fork a horse with the best and 
follow the dogs throughout sev- 
eral days of hard riding com- 
petition. This young man _ has 
learned, through the process of as- 
sociation, that a dog man is gener- 
ally a pretty good sort of man. He 
has learned to enjoy and appreciate 
the efforts of the trainers and 
handlers, as well as the ability of 
the working dogs. He has, through 
this effort by his father, received a 
liberal education that cannot be ob- 
tained from classrooms or school 
books, and I will venture a guess 
that he will be a better man due to 
the time spent in getting ac- 
quainted with dogs, the outdoors, 
and last but not least the caliber 
people associated with this form of 
recreation. 

While judging a recent retriever 
field trial I had my young son serve 
in the capacity of bird boy. His duty 
was to take the bird from the hands 
of the judge after the judge com- 
pleted his inspection and carry it to 
a position in the rear of the field to 
a holding box. I am quite sure Kir- 
vin felt as though he was needed for 
this job, that he received a degree of 
importance both from the job and 
from helping his father and I am 
sure a bit of pleasure from being 
allowed to handle the birds. It 
would have been far easier for me 
to have left the youngster at home, 
but I feel that he received some- 
thing beneficial from both the trip 
and the trial activity. I know I did. 
As one nice lady remarked, she 
thought it was grand to see the way 
the children were devoted to their 
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The new pup for Christmas is a splen- 
did gift, but there are certain advance 
preparations that should be made. 


parents at these field trials. Her 
statement led me to reply that the 
process of training dogs was really 
a method of training boys. 

All this chatter about boys and 
dogs and love triangles has really 
only led into the general subject of 
this column. 


The Christmas Pup 


Dog breeders throughout the 
nation realize that one of the best 
times in the year to sell pups is at 
Christmas time. Far too many times 
a father has reached that decision to 
acquire a pup for the boy and de- 
cided that it would make a splendid 
Christmas present. That it will, pro- 
vided the path has been paved prior 
to the presentation. I feel sorry for 
the young pup that is picked up 
from a kennel on Christmas eve and 
deposited in a stocking over the 
mantel or under the tree. Can you 
just imagine the confusion that be- 
wilders this little creature, that has 
never before been away from the 
warm kennel and comfort of the 
other members of the litter. 





Let’s face it, the Christmas pup 

idea is a splendid one, but don’t 
expect any youngster to automati- 
cally drop all the other joys of the 
holidays and give immediate atten- 
tion to the dog. At this moment the 
pup is little more than another 
Christmas toy. The responsibility 
is yours and you should prepare 
beforehand a warm bed, a quiet and 
secluded place to deposit the pup, 
before it has to undergo all the 
Christmas morning rigors. These 
early days can be most important 
in the future of the dog, don’t 
let them start out with too much 
confusion. 
In the matter of selecting a 
Christmas pup for the boy there are 
a few simple rules that you should 
follow. 


1. Decide on the breed and then 
search out a good breeder which 
will be able to provide you with a 
good specimen. 


2. Be sure you obtain a healthy 
pup. Determine if the pup has 
received regular worming, and its 
preventive inoculations. You may 
desire to check with the veterinary 
who has treated the pups, as most 
will maintain records of the individ- 
ual dogs. 


3. Don’t spare the bucks. It may 
not be nice to look a gift horse in 
the mouth, but on the other hand 
you will invest considerable time, 
effort and expense in the dog over 
a period of time and the initial 
investment is really the smallest. 


4. If you are really serious about 
wanting a good dog, investigate the 
breeding. In the case of every reg- 
istered dog, the breeder will be able 
to provide you with as much as four 
or more generations lineage. 


5. Don’t jump at the last minute 
but make your plans ahead of time 
and look the field over. Set the 
stage at home and prepare the fam- 
ily for the new dog. 

You will find that the work in- 
volved in choosing, training and 
keeping a dog in a good healthy, 
active condition seems like nothing 
when you add up the countless 

(Continued on page 41) 
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GENERAL HUNTING SEASON INFORMATION 


ALL HUNTERS must possess valid Florida hunting licenses, 
except when exempted by age. DUCK STAMPS also re- 
quired when taking geese or ducks. 


PURCHASE OF HUNTING LICENSE OR PERMIT con- 
stitutes acceptance by the purchaser of all provisions of 
or attached to such license or permit. 


SIGN YOUR LICENSE -No license or permit is valid until 
countersigned by the licensee or permittee. Also sign your 
name across face of your duck stamp. 


LEGAL METHODS OF TAKING GAME-Shotguns not 
larger than 10-gauge; Rifles; Repeating Rifles; Long Bows; 
Pistols; Falcons. Shotguns must be plugged to three-shell 
capacity. Rifles and pistols prohibited when taking migra- 
tory game. Use of full-jacketed bullets or .22-calibre rim- 
fire cartridges prohibited when taking deer or bear. Bows 
used for taking deer or bear must be capable of casting a 
one ounce hunting arrow 150 yards. 


DO NOT USE-It is prohibited to use any of the following 
methods or weapons while hunting: Full-jacketed bullets 
or .22-calibre rimfire cartridges for taking deer or bear. 
Fully automatic firearms. Rifles or pistols for taking mi- 
gratory birds. Cross bow. Taking game over bait. Hunting 
turkey with dog. Possession of gun and light at night in 
woods or on waters. Killing swimming deer. Artificial light, 
fire. Net, trap, snare. Poison. Saltlick. Setguns. Live decoys. 
Airplane, automobile, power boat, sail boat, or craft under 
sail, or craft towed by any aforementioned devices. Do 
not use any of the above while hunting in Florida. 


DO NOT HUNT-—There is NO OPEN SEASON on the fol- 
lowing fully protected species or individuals: Panther, cub 
bear, Key deer, alligators, crocodiles, spotted or Axis deer, 
Ross’ goose, snow goose, brant, swan, eagles, hawks, owls 
non-game birds, Everglades mink, weasel. Do not molest 
or hunt any of the foregoing at any time. Killing of doe or 
fawn deer, or deer with antlers less than five inches in 
length is prohibited at all times except as permitted on 
specific Wildlife Management Areas. 


BEAR HUNTING—The bear is a game animal and may 
be taken only during the open season for taking of deer, 
and during managed bear hunts. No open season in Ocala 
National Forest. 


RABBIT HUNTING—Both cottontail and swamp rabbit have 
been declared as game animals, with hunting permitted 
12 months in the year. No bag or season limits. License 
required to take rabbit during the regular open seasons 
for resident and migratory game animals and birds. 


WILD HOGS—Declared as game animals in specified Wild- 
life Management Areas and may be taken during the open 
season designated for each area. Bag limits—1 per day, 2 
per season except 4 per season in Camp Blanding WMA. 


SEX EVIDENCE—Evidence of the sex, and the heads, must 
remain on the carcasses of all deer, and of turkey during 
the spring gobbler season, while in camp or forest. Legally 
taken deer with less than 5 in. antlers must be tagged 
by a hunt official. 


DIVIDING CARCASSES—Deer and turkey may be divided 
in camp or forest but in the event of such division each 
portion shall be identified by the number of the license of 
the person killing it and be readily traceable to the por- 
tion of the animal bearing the sex identification provided 
that it is not necessary to affix the license number as re- 
quired above to portions cut from the carcass immediately 
prior to being consumed in camp. 


DO NOT DISCHARGE FIREARMS-State law provides 
that discharge of firearms in any public place, or on or 
over any pavel public road, highway, street or occupied 
premises is prohibited. 

DO NOT CARRY FIREARMS—Carrying firearms or guns 
during closed season, (or without a hunting license during 
open season,) is prohibited in National forests and in 


Sateownes or State-controlled Wildlife Management 
reas. 


GUNS—A gun is defined as any device mechanically pro- 
pelling a projectile—shotgun, rifle, repeating rifle, pistol, 
revolver, air gun, gas gun, blowgun, bow and arrow, or 
other devices. 
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DO NOT SELL OR BUY-Selling or purchasing of game is 
prohibited, except for pen-raised game produced on a li- 
censed game farm and properly identified and handled as 
provided by law and regulation of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


TRANSPORTATION—Game may be transported only as per- 
sonal baggage and only in numbers consistent with pos- 
session limits as herein provided. Common carriers or em- 
ployees, while engaged in such business, shall not trans- 
ent as owner or for another, any game or parts thereof, or 

irds nest or eggs, nor receive or possess for shipment 
unless owner of package is in possession of valid permit 
from Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


BOATS FOR WATERFOWL-—Mieratory game birds may 
be taken from a boat or other craft with motor attached 
if such craft is fastened within or tied immediately along- 
side of any type of stationary blind or riding at anchor 
or beached. 


BAITING OR LURING—Game may not be taken under any 
circumstances by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or 
unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or 
means of feeding similarly used to lure, attract, or entice 
such game to, on, over the area where hunters are attempt- 
ing to take them. As used herein, the terms “shelled or 
shucked or unshucked corn, wheat, or other grains,” or 
“other feed or means of feeding similarly used,” shall not 
be construed as including grain properly shocked in the 
field where grown, standing crops (including aquatics). 
flooded standing crops, flooded harvested crop lands, or 
grains found scattered solely as a result of normal agri- 
cultural planting or harvesting. 


LEON & JEFFERSON COUNTIES—No waterfowl hunting 
in these counties, or in any part of the Aucilla River, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays or Fridays. Use of motors 
prohibited on Lakes Iamonia and Jackson in Leon County 
during open season for waterfowl. 


OCALA NATIONAL FOREST—The hunting season for deer 
in the Ocala National Forest will coincide with the season 
set for the Ocala Wildlife Management Area. Hunting of 
bear is prohibited in Ocala National Forest and Wildlife 
Management Area. All other game species may be hunted 
in the Forest outside the Management Area during the 
open season for the Fifth District, provided that no dogs 
other than bird dogs can be used. No type of hound, 
including foxhound, or dog of any type that can reason- 
ably be considered to be a dog usable for running deer 
will be permitted to run free in the Ocala National Forest 
except during the hunting season set for the Ocala 
Wildlife Management Area. 


NON-NATIVE GAME-—Coturnix quail, pheasant and other 
non-native upland game birds may be hunted only during 
the open season for quail except on licensed hunting 
preserves. [eckson Bradford and Union Counties closed to 
taking of pheasant. 


UNPROTECTED-—English sparrow, starling, black vulture, 
turkey vulture, crow, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, red 
and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon, nutria, armadillo, rats, 
mice, moles, shrews, reptiles (other than alligators and 
crocodiles), amphibians. (Local Exceptions). 


HUNTING DOGS—No person shall permit dogs to trail, 
pursue or otherwise molest game during closed seasons. 
Bird dogs may be trained during closed season for taking 
quail with the aid of a pistol firing a blank or ball; carrying 
or use of shotgun or rifle while training bird dogs is 
prohibited. Deer dogs may be trained during closed season 
for taking deer when dogs are constantly attached to 
leash or rope in hands of trainer; carrying or use of 
firearms while training deer dogs is prohibited. Retrievers 
used in dove hunting during the closed season for quail 
must be kept on leash except when actually retrieving 
doves. Organized field trials for dogs may be run at any 
time after obtaining written permission from the Director 
of the Commission. 


HUNTING GUIDES-—No person shall engage in the business 
of guiding hunters or hunting parties until he has secured 
a license to do so. No guide, while acting as a guide, 
shall take any game or carry shotgun or rifle. 
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Among the specialized archery tackle 
items needed for serious bowhunting is a 
good quiver. Few bowhunter return from 
their first experimental field trips without 
realizing its importance. 

A good hunting quiver must possess a 
number of qualities. It must hold a sufficient 
number of arrows for a day’s hunt, store 
them protectively and without rattle, yet 
permit their instant withdrawal when the 
archer reaches for his ammunition. 

The design should be such that stored 
arrows will be held at an angle that will 
not permit possible catching of their fetch- 
ed ends on brush when the bowhunter is 
attempting to execute a silent stalk. Move- 
ment of quiver against leg or back must also 
be at a minimum, that there may not be 
any give-away motion or noise. 

FWFTGST believes the Silent Stalker 
quiver, made by King Sport Line, a na- 
tionally known archery tackle accessories 
manufacturer, meets the needs of bow- 
hunters admirably. 

The quiver is open face, shallow pouch 
design, intended for wear between knee and 
waist, per a belt loop and leg thong harness. 
The Silent Stalker holds eight arrows in fan 
shape arrangement, each securely held on 
shaft by a spring clip, and with broadhead 
ends resting on a rubber pad, protected by 
a low rise leather front. The open face, fan 
shape arrangement of housed arrows permits 
instant, silent withdrawal of one or more 
hunting shafts. Leather straps and buckles 
allow the quiver to be adjusted to any angle. 

Material is top quality cowhide, reinforced 
in back section with spring steel. From the 
shaping of the quiver until placing of final 
stitch or rivet, the Silent Stalker is entirely 
handcrafted. The manufacturer guarantees 
it to withstand rugged outdoor use. 

It is available for either right or left 
handed shooters, in black only. Florida 
source of supply is Creason Archery Tackle, 
1814 E. Okaloosa Avenue, Tampa. Price is 
$9.95. 

A matching 11/2 inch width belt can be 
had as an extra, for $1.95. 

When using the Silent Stalker quiver, 
the manufacturer’s directions should be 
followed for best results. 

Arrows should be carefully placed in their 
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clip holders so their feathers do not touch. 
To accomplish this arrangement, place first 
arrow so its point is located in the forward 
part of the leather, rubber-lined cup, and 
press shaft into arrow clip. Set the second 
arrow with point located on opposite side of 
the cup; third arrow in front or in an ar- 
rangement that staggers the location of 
each arrow point. By alternating arrows in 
this manner, the feathers will be kept apart 
and the broadhead points separated. 

Quick, easy draws are made by placing 
thumb under the top arrow at a point 
just below the arrow clip, then pulling the 
arrow out. Arrows can be drawn from any 
shooting position. 





Few items of personal apparel have more 
versatile application for the sportsman than 
a pair of good gloves. 

In cold weather, gloves warm and protect 
the hunter’s or fisherman’s hands. Around 
camp, whatever the season, they give pro- 
tection against chafes and burns. 

For the service they give, gloves are re- 
latively cheap. 

Usually the sportsman knows the type or 
style of glove he wants; however, finding 
just the right pair is often a problem. The 


majority of sporting goods stores usually 
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“Watch the fun when I blow this duck call!” 


FIELD TESTS and TELLS 





have a glove stock that, at best, offers nar- 
row selection. 

FWFT&T recommends’ that hunters, 
fishermen, campers and boating enthusiasts 
drop a card or letter to Blue Ribbon Di- 
vision, Good Luck Glove Company, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, requesting a copy of that 
firm’s glove catalog, profusely illustrated 
in color. The firm is one of America’s 
oldest, largest and best-known manufac- 
turers of all-leather and general utility 
gloves. Its glove models for sportsmen were 
designed by sportsmen. The catalog is free. 

FWFTG&T has examined the actual gloves 
and calls reader attention to several very 
practical catalog listings in the Blue Ribbon 
(Good Luck) line. 

Hunters should take a close look at the 
shooting glove models, available in various 
leathers, lined and unlined, and in various 
solid colors and combinations. These can 
be had in user’s choice of either finger or 
mitten styles. 

FWFTG&T especially likes catalog listing 
No. 1510, featuring 100% wool of marsh 
green color base and contrasting leather- 
tipped fingers and palm strip and elastic 
wrist. The same glove style, under catalog 
Nos. 1520 and 1530, can be had in either 
hunter safety red or yellow. 

Beautiful and luxurious of feel are the 
select quality No. 576 gloves of peccary 
pigskin, with smooth grain leather strip 
across the palm for sure grip, and matching 
wrist trim for eye appeal. 

In the camouflage glove category, duck 
hunters, crow shooters and bowhunters are 
sure to like catalog listings Nos. 730 and 
125: 

For the sportsman who wants gloves made 
of the finest deerskin and imported wild 
pig leathers, lined or unlined, FWFT&T 
recommends consideration of styles Nos. 
690; 691, 673; S98, 783,693 and 67zZ, 
made in Gunn, Clute and elastic-wrist-band 
glove patterns. 

In FWFTGT’s opinion, the Blue Ribbon 
(Good Luck Glove Company) line of sports- 
men’s gloves is the most complete of any 
on the American market. Where retailed, 
the brand can be readily identified by an 
attached label bearing a blue ribbon award 
award design as well as brand name. 
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Camping Code of Ethics. 


By DENVER STE. 


Camp schedule being planned. 


T’S THAT TIME AGAIN when the year 

draws to an end and Christmas 
with its magic splendor touches us 
gently. The air becomes filled with 
tingling sounds of bells and hidden 
smiles are revealed once again. Joy- 
ful moods are more predominant 
and the laughter comes easier for 
this is the season so designated. 

With it all, comes our cheerful 
greetings for a wonderous Christ- 
mas filled with peace and content- 
ment. And, too, the Conservation 
Education Extension Section, the 
citizens of Florida Adult Advisory 
Council for the Junior Conservation 
Program of the Game Commission, 
the League of Conservation Clubs, 
the League Board of Directors, the 
Club Advisors and officers, and the 
members of the Youth Conservation 
Corps, and the Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission wish you all 
the most exciting and gratifying of 
all Christmas’s. 


1963 Youth Camps 

Already we are involved with 
planning 1963 camp schedules for 
the Central and South Florida Youth 
Camps. 

As soon as assigned weeks are 
scheduled according to age, we will 
announce the camping periods in 
this column. Our quota will be in- 
creased over the past summer en- 
campments. We had to disappoint so 
many parents relative to registering 
that we are planning to operate nine 
weeks this coming summer instead 
of the seven weeks in 1962. 

We do want to take this time to 
thank all the parents who registered 
their children for our camp in the 
Ocala National Forest at Lake 
Eaton. 

It is our hope and wish that they 
had an enjoyable time and learned 
something of nature and conserva- 
tion. We have received many splen- 
did reports about the camp by phone, 
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letter, and by person. Of course, 


there were those with complaints. 
We assure you we are always ready 
to improve our operations. It is in 
our plans to progress each year and 
to make our program one of the very 
best. 

If there is need for you to call 
our attention to some one thing that 
may help make our operations run 
smooth, by all means let us know. 
We realize we need many things but 
can only obtain these by proper sub- 
scription on the part of the public 
and their interest. 

Watch this column for news re- 
garding the South Florida Youth 
Camp. The writer plans to meet 
with the corporation officers and de- 
termine the extent for 1963 opera- 
tions in the J. W. Corbett area. 


Camping 

For you interested readers who 
enjoy camping take time to study a 
paper released by the American 
Camping Association. Its title is 
“Camping for American Youth—A 
Declaration for Action.” Cost of 
copies is very nominal. I assure you 
that your concepts and philosophy 
of camping will be re-evaluated. 


Scouting 
In the October issue of Boy’s Life 
Ansel Adams, master photographer, 
depicts the beauty and splendor of 
our western heritage. The picture- 
story of the Boy Scouts of America 
Ranch will hold your rapt attention. 
With such environment found at the 
ranch, its no wonder our scouts 
have a different perspective of out- 

door living in the west. 


Water Resources 
While we are on the subject of 
reading references, John Wakefield, 
Director of the Division of Water 
Resources and Conservation has a 
very interesting paper called “What 
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Every Citzien Should Know About 
Florida’s Water Resources.” If you 
can get a copy, it would be well 
worth your while. 


Code of Ethics 
Before wrapping up this column, 
I’d like to cite the Code of Ethics 
for Directors. It was created by the 
American Camping Association, Inc. 
and parents, I am certain, will ap- 
preciate its contexts. 


1. I will submit all the state- 
ments I make about my camp and 
other camps, both written and spo- 
ken, to the test of the TRUTH. I 
will be careful in my use of superla- 
tives, realizing that, in nearly all 
instances, modesty as well as hon- 
esty would dictate less extravagant 
claims. 


2. Realizing that Fairness is a 
basic law of good behavior, I will 
submit all my practices in secur- 
ing and dealing with campers and 
staff to the test of fairness to all 
concerned. 


3. Summer camps could not long 
endure without GOOD WILL and 
CONFIDENCE. I will, therefore, 
strive to conduct my camp in such 
a way as to build good will and con- 
fidence, not only for my camp, but 
also for the camping movement. 


4. Realizing that INTEGRITY 
and JUSTICE are principles that un- 
derlie all valid business transac- 
tions and all mutually helpful hu- 
man relations, I will strive to con- 
duct my camp in such a way that 
my campers, staff and employees 
will benefit equitably and justly 
from their association with my 
camp. 


That’s all for this time. Merry 
CHRISTMAS © 
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DOGS — HUNTING 
(Continued from page 37) 
hours of enjoyment such a dog can 

give. 


Field Trial Dates Announced 

Organized bird dog field trials to 
be conducted on the Cecil M. Webb 
Wildlife Management Area are as 
follows: 

December 1-2, Piney Woods Field 
Trial Club. 

January 19, Charlotte County 
Sportsmens Club and Fort Myers 
Rod and Gun Club. (Combined 
Trial) 

February 15-16-17, Everglades Field 
Trial Association. 

March 2-3, Florida Puppy Classic 
and Derby. 

The 57,000 acre Cecil M. Webb 
Wildlife Management Area is located 
in Charlotte County and contains 
an area of 8,640 acres that has been 
established as field trial grounds. 
These grounds are available to any 
organization that wishes to conduct 
bird dog field trials, after first ob- 
taining written permission from 
the Director of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


A Christmas Gift 
If you should happen to fall into 
the category of wife, mother or girl 
friend of a gun dog man, and you 
are at your wits end trying to select 


CLUBS & CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 4) 


Elliott lists some of his favorite deer 
hunting spots in a recent issue of 
Outdoor Life. One of the locations 
he lists as tops is the Ocala National 
Forest and the Salt Springs area is 
named in particular. 


Club Public Relations 

A check with various news medi- 
ums in Florida indicates that 
many conservation organizations 
lose much of their effectiveness 
through tardy or inefficient report- 
ing of their activities. It was pointed 
out by numerous news editors that 
the conservation story is almost as 
important to the average club as 
the activities themselves. Informing 
the public is especially important in 
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an appropriate Christmas gift, you 
can hardly go wrong by gift wrap- 
ping a copy of David D. Elliot’s 
“Training Gun Dogs to Retrieve” 
and placing it under the tree. 

Dave Elliot long recognized as the 
dean of retriever trainers has man- 
aged to embrace between the front 
and back covers of a book, far more 
than the mechanics of training a 
gun dog in the art of retrieving the 
game which the hunter has shot. 
This book is just what the title 
infers and places emphasis on the 
gun dog rather than field trial dogs. 
Chapter one and five will be of 
special interest to the neophyte dog 
man, as they cover the Wheiping 
and Training of a Dog Trainer and 
the Requirements of a _ Trainer. 
Other chapters deal with subjects 
that range from gun-shyness and 
hard mouth to methods of force 
training a dog to retrieve. 


Gun dog lovers will appreciate 
the illustrations by Ernest H. Hart 
as well as the down to earth dis- 
cussion and philosophy of dogs and 
their owner-handlers by the author. 

If you fail to find this book at 
your book store, you may obtain a 
copy from Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc. 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. A price tag of $2.95 
makes this book almost a direct 
steal. 


instances where local news media 
lack the personnel to effectively 
cover club activities. 


Weed Blanket 

An Iowa fishery biologist, Jim 
Mayhew, has been experimenting 
with floating sheets of black poly- 
ethylene plastic placed over vegeta- 
tion beds. He has found that by cut- 
ting off sunlight a complete kill of 
most species can be attained in 18 
to 30 days. According to the Sports 
Fishing Institute, the system may 
be helpful in swimming areas and 
intensively used small ponds. 


Barometer Fishing 
In a comparison of angler catches 
of bluefish and bottom fishes in the 
Atlantic Ocean off Sandy Hook, 
New York, it was concluded that 


New Books Reviewed 

This month two books have come 
to our attention that should be in- 
cluded in the library of retriever 
owners. 

“Retriever Trail Handbook” by 
Eloise Heller. This little gem is a 
must for anyone interested in re- 
triever field trials, whether it be an 
old pro or a beginning amateur. The 
book is loaded with information re- 
garding field trials that will save 
the beginner questions and end de- 
bates between more experienced 
campaigners. Priced at three-dollars 
and worth ten times that amount, 
it may be obtained by ordering from 
Mrs. Walter S. Heller, 19770 Eighth 
Street East, Sonoma, California. 

“The Handbook of Amateur Re- 
triever Trials.” The contents of this 
book published by the National Am- 
ateur Retriever Club includes the 
activity of ten years of Amateur Re- 
triever Trials. This 200 page hard 
cover book includes the performance 
of each retriever run in every ama- 
teur stake and complete coverage of 
the. National Amateur Trials. If you 
are seriously interested in Retriever 
field trials, then this accumulation 
of information should be on your 
shelf. Priced at five-dollars, the book 
may be obtained by ordering from 
J. W. McAssey, Smokey Hill Road, 
Route 2, Denver 39, Colorado. @ 


wind direction and velocity, cloud 
cover or time of day had no signifi- 
cant correlations with catches. How- 
ever, it was concluded that the best 
catches usually came when the ba- 
rometer was down—the exact oppo- 
site of what many fresh water 
fishermen report. 


Bald Eagle Sanctuary 

Fifty-four landholders, represent- 
ing more than a half million acres 
of ranch lands in the Kissimmee 
Prairie region of south central Flor- 
ida have cooperated in the establish- 
ment of a huge bald eagle sanctuary. 
They have entered into an agree- 
ment with the Florida Audubon So- 
ciety to maintain their properties in 
such a manner that bald eagles can 
be protected and safeguarded in that 
area for the future. @ 
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SNAKE SAFETY 
(Continued from page 33) 


it. Take a look around before sitting 
down in snake country. 

When wading shorelines while 
fishing or hunting, use special care 
in watching for moccasins. Don’t 
blindly grab a tree branch when 
moving a boat along a shoreline. 

Probably the most common close 
call in Florida is experienced by the 
fisherman who hangs up his lure 
along the shoreline and moves his 
boat over to disengage it. Intent on 
the lure, he is likely to pay little at- 
tention to its surroundings. I have 
heard several fishermen tell of being 
confronted by a moccasin or rattler 
under such circumstances. 

Snakes sometimes drop into boats 
from overhanging branches but I 
don’t know of anyone bitten by such 
a hitchhiker. 

Once aroused, the moccasin is sup- 
posed to be a little more aggressive 
than the rattler. He is said to be 
more prone to press an attack. Al- 
though his fangs are shorter, snake 
men feel that the cottonmouth’s bite 
is especially dangerous because of 
the probability of gangrene. Physi- 
cians explain that most snake venom 


MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 11) 


be checked by examining a seated 
primer under an applied straight 
edge held against the light. There 
must not be any light-leak line 
when the test straight edge is placed 
across the base of the primed car- 
tridge. 

Even some experienced reloaders 
have difficulty in determining cor- 
rect bullet seating depth (so that 
each bullet will be properly seated 
in its case and also be a good fit in 
the rifle chamber). Bob Clarke, bal- 
listics engineer, showed me a trick 
that takes care of this problem. It 
is simplicity itself. 

Take a dummy (empty, unfired) 
cartridge case and insert bullet into 
its mouth and neck just far enough 
to hold it in place. Then feed the 
cartridge into the rifle and close its 
bolt or breech block. This simple 
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impairs circulation, a condition con- 
ducive to gangrene anyway. 

Allen says he knows of no partic- 
ular substance a snake won't crawl 
over although they don’t progress 
well over smooth surfaces. 

He doesn’t take much stock in the 
ability of people to smell snakes. 
Some snake experts believe “snake 
smell” is more likely to be the odor 
of musty, decaying vegatation— 
something likely to be present in 
good snake country. 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
snakes don’t travel in pairs, Allen 
says, although terrain favorable to 
one snake will be favorable to an- 
other. Snakes are known to congre- 
gate in cold weather. 

Campers in snake country prefer 
to have floors in their tents. Allen 
has designed a permanent snake- 
proof fence if you don’t want them 
around the house. He doesn’t have 
such a fence set up but the blue- 
prints look impressive and they cer- 
tainly appear snakeproof. 

Most Florida hunters worry a lot 
more about their dogs than about 
themselves where snakes are con- 
cerned. 

A fast ranging bird dog or fox- 
hound moving upwind can land right 


step will automatically seat the bul- 
let to correct depth. You then pro- 
ceed to set your reloading tool’s 
bullet-seating depth gauge to corre- 
spond to that of the master sample. 

It is a good idea to make this test 
for each rifle for which ammunition 
is reloaded, so that reloaded car- 
tridges will give bullet points pre- 
cise fit in the rifle’s chamber, ready 
to take the rifling when fired. 

A good powder measure is a mar- 
vel of efficiency but, even so, the 
best of them will deliver powder 
charges varying from .01 to .6 of a 
grain depending on the texture of 
the powder used for reloading. 

In measuring delivered powder 
charges for accuracy, always take 
the average, normal operation of the 
powder measure after it has been 
set at recommended adjustment. It 
is necessary to check on this basis 
because powder has the flexible 
quality of being able to pack itself 


on top of trouble and probably most 
of the snake accidents result from 
such a situation. 

Most dogs show caution of danger- 
ous snakes—even though they have 
not had previous snake experience. 
The experienced Florida hunting 
dog generally gives a scented snake 
a wide berth and goes about his 
business. 

There is a clever training method 
sometimes used with hunting dogs. 
The owner takes a snake skin, wires 
it with a mild electrical charge and 
teases a puppy into grabbing it. The 
youngster gets enough of a shock 
to decide snakes are not for him. 

A tired, hot hunting dog is some- 
times in danger of water moccasins 
when he hurries down to a creek or 
lake for a quick drink before getting 
on with his hunting. Some dog own- 
ers feel this is a likely source of the 
neck or head bite. Most dogs don’t 
attack snakes. 

I have seen fox terriers that 
would attack and kill snakes with- 
out hesitation but I never saw one 
jump a rattler. 

There is no use going around cow- 
ering from unseen snakes but we 
have them so we might as well live 
with them as safely as possible. @ 


or space its particles. 

For this reason, I recommend that 
first powder charges delivered from 
an idle tool into first run cases be 
poured back into the main powder 
reservoir. 

As an added precaution, next fill 
a case experimentally and then 
pour out its powder charge on the 
powder weighing scale. Repeat, to 
make certain of uniform tool de- 
livery of powder charge into each 
empty case. 

The closer to maximum you re- 
load cartridge or shotshell cases, the 
more necessary it is for you to 
weigh powder charges and double 
check on their accurate delivery 
from the powder reservoir. 

If you do it right, reloading is 
both safe and easy. The Texan 
Model T and Model M tools give 


these performance characteristics 
—plus fast output of finished 
product. @ 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Neiaie plese DiiryG)s erat seer on ge Ee ee ee 
Prac hes cane 21 aah Su Si ee as sy ee os oe 5, Stote ee 
Species see a. ee Weignt = Length 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

WV Ne rep tacg ite see se yd oe ae, Oe Fe ge es Minty 
Date Caught___ ——S—-—~XS—CSNMCatch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By___——=—=———=—SE——CSCS«A 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 





ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


1% pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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